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SIGN LANGUAGE INQUIRY 


A. L. KRoEBER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


0. History of inquiry 

1. Manual Execution 

1.1. One-hand and two-hand gestures 

1.2. Classification of signs requiring two 
hands 

1.3. Use of body parts other than hands 

2. Sample groups of signs containing a 
common element 

2.1. Gestures beginning with index extended 
horizontally 

2.2. The circle element 

3. Order within compound signs 

3.1. Possible influence of speech 

3.2. Degree of order possibly intrinsic to 
gestural communication 

3.3. Order of signs within utterance 

4. Some empirical classes of signs 

4.1. Signs for subjective states or acts 

4.2. Tool signs 

4.3. Centrifugal motion reversed for “pas- 
ive” 

4.4. “Grammatical” signs 

5. Signs of doubtful pantomimic reference 

6. Conclusions and generalities 

7. Indicated problems and procedure 


0. The Indian sign language of the Great 
Plains and surrounding regions attracted 
much interest in the nineteenth century 
but has been thoroughly neglected in the 
twentieth by both linguists and anthro- 
pologists. 

D. G. Mallery’s monograph appeared in 
1881 in the first Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology as a study of nearly 300 pages. 
Wm. Philo Clark’s Sign Language appeared 
posthumously in 1885, was unillustrated 
and has become rather a rare book. Lewis 
F. Hadley, a missionary, produced Indian 
Sign Talk in 1893, which I have not seen. 


1 


The present century added a nonscholarly 
but extraordinarily useful pamphlet, called 
Universal Indian Sign Language, sold 
primarily to Boy Scouts, published in 
San Diego by the author, William Tom- 
kins—the fourth edition is copyright as of 
1929. I am told it is still to be had from the 
Fred Harvey Co. affiliated with the Santa 
Fe Railway in Albuquerque. It is com- 
pendious, concise, contains over 400 line 
drawings, and being written for schoolboys 
is simple and clear and avoids speculations 
in favor of information. It contains some 
loose generalizations of a popular sort, a 
few transparent errors, but as an intro- 
duction I have found it effective and more 
useful than any of the earlier and more 
pretentious but less complete books. I have 
met Mr. Tomkins, presented him before 
my department of the University, and have 
every confidence in his integrity and sub- 
stantial accuracy. His work seems centered 
on the Western Dakota. 

Fearing the sign language might be be- 
coming or even have become moribund, I 
urged for some years that a field study be 
undertaken before too late. Carl Voegelin 
responded most codperatively and ar- 
ranged for his student La Mont West to 
visit Plains reservations in the fall of 1956. 
West found the system still practiced, in 
fact in rather wide use on ceremonious 
intertribal occasions, perhaps as a more 
appropriate and exhibition-like or enter- 
taining medium of communication than 
English. The chief modernism was that the 
executants now duplicate their sign com- 
munication by simultaneously speaking the 
corresponding words. If anything, the sign 
language seems to have spread, and West 
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found regional variation to be considerable. 
He secured film records, and plans to con- 
tinue field study and write a dissertation 
on the subject. 

Encouraged by this favorable situation, 
Voegelin and I applied to the American 
Philosophical Society for a grant to aid 
first-stage research, for receipt of which we 
are grateful. It will enable West to continue 
intensive inquiries during the summer of 
1957 with a selected informant, and for 
both of them to meet with us for review 
and appraisal in the fall. 

The present paper is intended to provide 
for a twentieth-century pick-up of a topic 
which nineteenth-century students dropped 
when they no longer knew how to carry it 
farther, and which for over sixty years 
has lain neglected. 

Mallery and Clark had much and valuable 
information on the sign language—much 
more than I possess. But they were army 
officers, as Hadley was a missionary, and 
they did not really know how to make an 
intensive scholarly analysis of an unusual 
and novel system. Nor could Major Powell 
and his associates at the Bureau of Eth- 
nology show them, except with examples of 
broad speculation. They knew about col- 
lecting data—Mallery published a some- 
what discursive corpus of fifty pages (479- 
528) of sign language texts, though another 
fifty pages (409-459) of illustrative “Ex- 
tracts from the Dictionary” concern only 
some twenty sets of meanings. He sensed 
the value of comparisons, but discriminated 
less as to their relevance. Mallery’s know]l- 
edge was abundant and of good quality, 
his interest was intense, but his day scarcely 
permitted him to weld his data into a 
systematized, configurated description: he 
ran off into free associations instead of 
persisting in analysis. 

Nor am I ready to supply a description—a 
job of some years. But I kupe to outline 
some twentieth-century perceptions which 
may prove fruitful and to suggest leads 
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which when developed may contribute to a 
modern understanding of what the nature 
of this interesting sign system was. 


1.1. The literature is not too explicit on 
free choice between executing gestures with 
one or two hands. In a formal situation, 
such as was probably usual, both hands 
would be free. Yet there is a considerable 
group of gestures described or pictured as 
if they were typically executed with one 
hand only, and another group in which 
both hands execute the same gesture si- 
multaneously and abreast, like a team of 
horses. The one-hand signs mostly express 
single bodily acts, or characteristic animal 
motions—in general, the momentary; also, 
they express such approximations to render- 
ings of grammar as sign language expresses. 
The two-hand or double gestures more 
often represent plural or iterated acts; 
in short, the durative as against the punctual, 
with the doubling giving quantitative 
reenforcement to the idea, as it were. 

However, further study should concern 
itself with specific inquiry into how far 
the two classes are really separate, con- 
ventionally and mandatorily, or how far 
it is a matter of convenience or circumstance 
(or accident of description) to vary between 
use of one or two hands. While sign language 
may have been mostly employed on formal 
and ceremonious occasions, it may also 
have had some use in situations such as 
riding, hunting, scouting, where two hands 
were not free. 

These are instances from Tomkins of 
two hands being used as a team; none are 
static: attack (charge), advance, withdraw 
(afraid), throw away (abandon), push (éry, 
effort, must, begin), seize, swim, dig, bet, 
dance, gallop; sick, palsied, cold (winter), 
hot, tired, heavy, light; bless, pity, thanks, 
quiet down (calm yourself); cloud, rain, 
snow, wind; people, bird, grass, coat. 

In trade (exchange), blanket, ashamed 
(bashful) the hands move identically but in 
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opposite direction, crossing. This subgroup 
may fit in better elsewhere than in the 
present class of hands paired. 

Free single-hand gestures include some 
few static positions: J, man, short, stand. 

The single-hand “grammaticals” are: 
all (including plurals of nouns and pronouns), 
I (me), you, possession (for possessive 
pronouns, also for have, own, belong), now, 
yes, no, (not) and “‘question.” This last both 
signalizes an utterance as interrogative 
and expresses what, who, which, why (slow 
turns), and, in compounds, where, when. 
The interrogative must stand first in its 
sentence for obvious reasons. 

The following are one-hand movements: 
live (alive), rise (arise), recover health (same 
as last, but palm under), bring, go (depart), 
come, give, give me, distribute gifts, take, 
shoot, kill, see, jump, fall, twinkle, lightning, 
rattle, wait, stand, sit. 

Defy, with tip of thumb protruding be- 
tween index and middle finger, is a Medi- 
terranean and Mediaeval gesture, and was 
probably borrowed by Indians from whites. 
It is further out of step by presumably 
being an “interjection,” an expression of 
emotion to the listener, of which the Plains 
sign language seems very chary, tending to 
restrict itself to conveying information. 

Alone, another, by itself (free [standing]); 
near (close), far (distant), up; man, chief 
(“rising above’’?), friend (brothers grow up); 
dog, wolf, fish, snake, frog (= jump); sun, 
moon, river, rapids, bluff (butte), mountain, 
peak, tree; wheel (wagon). 

It will be seen that one-hand free gestures 
are more numerous than the two-identical- 
hand ones, and evidently they are used more 
frequently and importantly in connected 
discourse. 


1.2.1. Two hands used, but stationary: 
Astride (ride, horse), baby (in arms), beside 
(with, together, unite), hang, house, marry, 
opposite, prisoner (bound wrists), saddle, 
tepee. 


1.2.2. Two-hand signs, only one hand 
moves: Above, across, after (future, behind), 
among, arrive here, arrive there, beaver, before 
(past), below, brave (standing fast?), brother- 
in-law (meaning?—but sister-in-law is brother 
possess wife!), cannot (impossible, not pene- 
trate, bounce back), canyon (gap, defile, 
gorge: “two sides, pass between’’), color 
(finger tips rubbed around on back of hand— 
contrast with “Indian,” rubbing with inner 
surface of fingers), cut up meat (slicing), 
dismount (alight), dive (under surface), dull 
(“eut not’), end (done, cut off), exterminate 
(wipe out: wipe off palm); falls in stream, 
few (“compressed”’), hard (stone, metal, fist 
against palm), high, how much (how many = 
question plus index knocking down successive 
fingers), Indian (= “like myself in color”?— 
ct. color), inferior, superior (in rank or sta- 
tion; same sign for the two, except R index 
indicates person referred to; meat (L hand 
slices R), middle (R index tip points to L 
index knuckle), overtake (R index forward 
against L hand), poor (in goods: R index tip 
scrapes L), powder (bunched R tips circled 
just above L palm), rope (R index behind L 
in line, withdrawn spirally), rose (R tips 
pluck at L bunched ends), run into (R back 
hand against L palm); sew (R index pushed 
like awl over L thumb, twisting), sharp 
(L [!] thumb touched lightly against edge of 
R palm, which evidently represents knife 
edge), steal (R curved hand passed under 
flat L, then withdrawn while index crooked), 
strike with weapon (count coup?—R hand 
edge strikes L palm), thick (meat, slice: L 
palm grasped between R thumb and fingers, 
felt), tobacco (R closed hand rubbed around 
on L palm—obviously to indicate grinding 
of leaves). 

1.2.3. Two-hand signs, both moving: 

1.2.3.1. Interacting or crossing: all gone 
(vertical hands wiped up and down, R back 
against L palm side), blanket (robe—closed 
hands cross in front of chest, as if drawing 
robe around shoulders), color spotted, pinto, 
“off? (L and R backs of hands rubbed), 
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hold (in, keep out, contain?—fingers overlap 
to cover interstices, slide gently back and 
forth); meet (raised indexes, downwards, 
meeting at tips), mingle (nearly flat hands 
lightly touching, moved edgewise in small 
circles), miss (erect indexes pass each other), 
mud (each hand alternately clasps other, 
dragged off its fingers, “hoof extraction’”’), 
night (hands out level, R moves over L, L 
under, “covering’’), quarrel (indexes erect, 
both thrown forward and back briskly by 
wrist flips); sign language (hand backs alter- 
nately touched by finger tips of other), 
tangle (fingers spread, point past each other, 
hands revolve vertically), trot (with fists, 
alternately), walk (person: flat hands for- 
ward alternately; animal, fists), war, fight 
(fists in front, alternately forward and back), 
work (flat hands facing, R higher, behind, 
both moved up and down, as if chopping; 
nature of specific work not clear). 

1.2.3.2. Bilaterally Symmetric Simultane- 
ous Motion: 

1.2.3.2.1. Centrifugal: break (fists as if 
holding a stick, twisted apart, breaking up- 
ward); clouds (open hands over head, 
brought down to side; gloomy = clouds plus 
close, centripetal), large, increase (vertical 
parallel hands spread apart with little stops), 
land (flat hands down, then spread apart); 
mound (curved level hands up, side by side, 
spread downward, palms face), prairie (flat 
hands touch, palms up, spread), soldier 
(fists side by side, spread horizontally; origin 
not clear). 

1.2.3.2.2. Centripetal: heap up (vertical 
hands approach, rise, touch), many, much 
(open hands vertical, apart, dropped and 
then approached upward), surround (spread 
thumbs and indices brought together). 


1.3. Some 90 of Tomkins’ signs involve 
some other part of the body in addition to 
the hand or hands. Contrariwise, there are 
no signs recorded as made only with parts of 
the body other than the hands, such as the 
legs, feet, or head. Yes is said to express 
nodding or “bowing the head,” but it is the 
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hand with raised index that actually is in- 
clined forward. This suggests the strength of 
the channeling of the system; which is fur- 
ther confirmed by the sign for sign language: 
touching the forepart of the back of each 
hand with the finger tips of the other. Leg 
motions like walking, running, stepping, 
dancing, and presumably kicking are repre- 
sented wholly by hand gestures. Sleeping is 
basically indicated by a motion of the flat 
hands into a tandem position; ‘then incline 
the head to the right,” as if to lay it on the 
pillowing hands. A token inclination would 
suffice, and was probably the elegant execu- 
tion; and the illustration shows the head not 
actually laid on the hands. Most utilization 
of the head or its parts is without or in very 
light contact; approach or proximity to eye, 
ear, mouth, nose, hair, etc. seems to have 
been favored over touching these. The sys- 
tem of communication might well be called 
a hand language. 

The forearm must perhaps be included 
with the hands, because the height of the 
hands above the ground or body is often part 
of the gesture symbol. But there are remark- 
ably few full-arm movements, either straight 
or circular; they were obviously avoided if 
possible. When there is such, the movement 
is always accompanied by a finger-hand 
gesture. Thus sun is primarily indicated by 
the near-circle of index-thumb; but as this 
appears also in star, coin (‘“‘money’’), medal, 
watch, it is specified as sun by addition of a 
semicircular swing of the arm: the little 
circle of thumb and index is moved over the 
head from level to level, preferably from east 
to west. The sign for another is badly drawn 
in Tomkins and looks like an arm swing; 
but the text is much more modest: right 
hand over left breast, sweep it up and out 
toward right, ending with palm up. War- 
bonnet and tail involve bringing a hand to 
the hip or buttocks, but this is merely in- 
dicative of the relevant part of the body. 

Herewith are listed the Tomkins occur- 
rences of body-part inclusions in signs. 

Body, trunk, or torso: Sick, ache, lean 
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(skinny, ‘“‘poor’’), hungry, laugh, fond (love, 
hug); I (me), give me; another, |situated] by 
itself (solitary, only, free [standing?]); arrive 
here, close (near); push [centrifugal]; mother, 
father [these are similar taps—“‘or pluckings” 
for mother—to the left breast, for father to 
the right, and the latter adds the determina- 
tive for man, which would hardly be needed 
if the two signs did not unduly resemble each 
other]; half breed; coat; jealous. 

Heart, mainly in metaphors: heart (the 
organ), good (“heart level’’), know (under- 
stand), think (“heart drawn-from”’), remem- 
ber (memory, “heart know’’); annoy (“heart 
flutter’). 

Head: chiefly for horned or long-eared 
animals, about half of the signs static: 
antelope, buffalo, deer, goat (these static), 
elk, mule, mountain sheep (moving)—these 
usually call for paired hands; hot (‘rays 
pressing down’’); sleep. 

Hair: woman (girl, female: “combing’— 
sideways from sagittal parting of hair); 
Crow Indian, Osage (typical hair-cut); otter 
(fur used for tying or wrapping hair at sides) ; 
mourn (“cut hair” plus “tears’”). The way 
in which the concrete object is used to ex- 
press quite diverse concepts is interesting 
and typical. 

Forehead: hat, white man (“cap visor’); 
angry (“mind twist’’), crazy (“mind whirl’’), 
sacred (holy, medicine, “unknown, mysteri- 
ous’). These signs evidently indicate the 
forehead for the brain, and this organ as the 
seat of feelings, which so far as known is not 
an aboriginal conception, whereas in modern 
Western civilization the brain is regularly 
the seat of the mind. It is possible that these 
signs were originally made at the heart and 
then altered to conform to White concep- 
tions. 

Face: face, ugly (“face bad”), beautiful 
(“face good”), paint face, ashamed (bashful, 
“cover face’’). 

Eye: eye, see (look), blind (‘“‘see not’’), 
tears (cry, weep, mourn), owl, (big round 
eyes). 

Ear: hear, listen, deaf; bear (large ears; 


clawing); mule (see head group); forever (flat 
hand back and forth over ear; significance 
unclear). 

Nose: (wild) cat (snub nose); Nez Percé 
tribe; smell, fragrant (‘“‘smell good’’); blood 
(the sign is for nose bleed). 

Mouth enters into many signs: name 
(called, speak, talk—index snapped out); 
orate (confer, explain—hand forward from 
mouth); tell me (motion reversed); true 
(honest, “one talk’), untrue (lie, “double 
talk’’), abuse (defame, “double talk’? moving 
from mouth); sing (2 fingers before mouth 
whirled; Tomkins says the whirl means all, 
but this seems doubtful); silent (finger tips 
over lips); joke (hand before mouth moved 
up; connection not clear; possibly the hand 
is jumped up. Tomkins: “recognized, not in 
general use’”’); taste (finger tip to tongue tip), 
sweet (“taste good”), sour (“taste bad’’); 
eat, drink (‘from curved hand’); want 
(Tomkins: “give me.” The motion shown 
looks very much like bringing a bottle to the 
mouth—i.e., “give me whisky”); astonish 
(surprise, no doubt also emotional shock, 
embarrassment—the well-known Indian ges- 
ture of hand over mouth. Tomkins says this 
is the left hand, which probably holds only 
if the optional accompanying gesture of pro- 
test or halt is made with the right); brother 
(two finger tips to lips, moved out; meaning 
not clear; “speaking alike’’?); sister 
(Tomkins: woman followed by brother, 
whereas the brother sign is followed by man!). 

Cheek: red (rub cheek). 

Chin, throat: beard, goat (horns followed 
by beard), eaten enough (eat plus index 
raised across throat), Sioux (“cut throat’’). 

Eyebrow: tweezers (pluck brow). 

Arm: the lower arm serves as a surface on 
which to repeat slight motions several times: 
spotted, striped, tattooed (appropriate move- 
ments three or four times toward hand); 
often (many times—little jumps, but upward 
from wrist; strike match (one distal move- 
ment). 

Legs: legs are touched for leggings and 
moccasin. 
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Shoulder: carry (hold sack by two hands 
over one shoulder), lead (horse) by rope, 
blanket (draw around shoulders). 

Back: in warbonnet and tail. 


2. One way of classifying signs is by 
assembling all those that contain a common 
element, such as a fist in motion, a flat hand 
with palm up, a raised index, signs consisting 
of three or four identical steps or progresses, 
and so on. It is then possible to see how the 
associations of such an element vary, what 
it is that distinguishes the several ‘deriva- 
tives” from the common “radical,” whether 
the radical carries a common meaning over 
into the “derivative” compounds or not, 
and in general to learn more about the princi- 
ples on which the sign language was built up 
and that are significant or not in guiding the 
execution of signs today. 

I present two such assemblages: first, all 
the examples I found of a very simple ele- 
ment, namely the horizontally extended or 
pointing index; second, a figure rather than 
a gesture, a near-circle made by touching or 
almost touching the thumb and index tips 
of both hands. 


2.1. Gestures beginning with index ex- 
tended horizontally: 

2.1.1. One-handed, or two hands alike: 

Cartridge. No motion; thumb held close 
to index, simulating the cartridge in the 
barrel. 

Alone. Index moves forward (out) sinu- 
ously. The symbolism is not clear. 

True, honest: “single tongue.” 
before mouth, out. 

Bring. Forearm level, forward; then hand 
brought back in toward body, index chang- 
ing from straight to curved. 

Take. The verbal description seems identi- 
cal with bring, but the diagram emphasizes 
the reach or thrust forward and reduces the 
back-in motion. This may be intentional or 
merely an accidental variation of the drafts- 
man. It is the sort of point that may be 
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theoretically important, but can be cleared 
up only by renewed observation. 

Afraid, shrink from. Extended hand and 
index are drawn back while index is curved. 
Can be made simultaneously by parallel 
hands. 

2.1.2. Two Hands Interacting: 

Marry. No motion; 2 indexes held side by 
side. Tomkins makes this a specifying quali- 
fier of trade (presumably on account of wife 
purchase), viz. the second member of a 
compound. 

Opposite. No motion; 2 indexes pointing 
at each other. 

Unite, together, with, beside, by. No mo- 
tion; R index along L palm. 

Equal, same. Indexes parallel, near, moved 
forward equally (Tomkins: “meaning, even 
race’). 

After, future, behind, by-and-by. R index 
moves about a finger-length beyond L. 

Before, past. Starts the same; motion 
reverse, R index drawn back. 

Time. Tomkins speaks of “diversity of 
gesture ..., but we present the most logical. 
For abstract TIME .. .” His drawing shows 
only the starting position of AFTER and 
BEFORE, as if without motion; but his 
description says: “pull right hand about 
three inches backward;” which makes it 
identical with BEFORE. I doubt whether in 
pre-white days there was a sign for abstract 
time; most native languages had no abstract 
noun for it, though they did of course have 
various temporal adverbs. 

Die. R index moves forward under edge 
of vertical L palm. 

Rash. L hand covers eyes, R index moves 
out. The two hands probably move more or 
less simultaneously, which would make a 
different type of compound from successive 
movements. 


2.2. There are at least nine compound signs 
that include the element of a horizontal 
circle (or rhombus) made by two thumbs 
and two indexes. The full compound gestures 
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illustrate the principle of the same “radical” 
elements occurring in different context (and 
meaning); also the different place in the 
sequence of elements the same radical can 
take; and the general plasticity of compound 
formation. Most of the nine gestures denote 
definite and concrete objects, but one or two 
are abstractions (hole, center), and one or 
probably two are verbs when spoken. 

The circle unit takes two forms: a com- 
plete circle with finger ends touching (4 
cases), and an incomplete circle with the tips 
about an inch apart (5 cases). It is not clear 
whether the difference is intentional and 
significant or an accidental by-product of 
different manipulative sequences. 

The following is an analytic comparison 
of the nine signs. 

2.2.1. Circle the only element, but two 
steps to complete it: Surround. 1, circle 
widely incomplete, several inches of gap 
between hands. 2, bring index and thumbs 
together. 

2.2.2. Circle the first element of two or 
more: 

Center. 1, form complete circle. 2, leaving 
L fingers in position, move R hand away and 
above, point down with index to center of 
where circle was. 

Hole. 1, form incomplete circle. 2, leaving 
L fingers, move R away and above, point 
down with compressed fingers into center of 
(former) circle-—This sign is identical with 
preceding, except that the pointing is with 
4 fingers instead of index—a hole is less 
localized, less pin-pointed, than the center 
of something. 

Island. 1, form incomplete circle. 2, hold- 
ing this with L, with right make sign for 
water (cupped hand before mouth). 3, with 
compressed R fingers execute counterclock- 
wise circling outside original circle. 

Kettle. 1, form incomplete circle. 2, hold- 
ing this with L, bring R finger tips over to 
L index point, then carry in an overhead are 
to L thumb point, the motion indicating the 
handle or bail of the kettle. 3, insert R 4 


fingers under this arc as if lifting it. This 
last seems a reinforcing determinative, mak- 
ing sure that unit 2 is understood. 

2.2.3. Another radical first, circle second, 
explicative third: 

Camp. 1, sign for tepee, 2 indices at 45°, 
touch. 2, form incomplete circle. 3, lower 
both hands and circle. The last element is 
not explained, and no sign is given by 
Tomkins for set or put. The total caption is 
merely “camp.” I conjecture that he means 
the Plains camp circle, and that the sequence 
of elements is: tepee, in-circle, set. 

Flower. 1, sign for grass (hands hang full 
length, palms up, swung apart), but made at 
waist height. 2, make complete circle. 3, 
swing hands so wrists approach, thumb 
points maintain contact, indexes spread and 
rise, little finger knuckles touch—The 
meaning is not clear, except that initial grass 
introduces vegetation, the circle may sug- 
gest a bud, the final element the rise and 
spread of petals. 

Lake. 1, sign for water, cupped hand. 2, 
make incomplete circle. 3, holding thumb 
points in contact, pivot hands apart till 
indexes are spread away from each other, 
but wrists together. This last seems an 
awkward manipulation to make and its 
meaning is not clear. 

Spring of water. 1, sign for water. 2, com- 
plete circle. 3, holding circle with L, bring R 
hand below, with fingers folded down. 4, 
snap R fingers upward twice (bubbling). 
Element 3 serves to put the R hand in posi- 
tion to achieve 4 effectively. 

The last four signs nicely illustrate the 
typical method of building up compound 
signs. The first element tells what the sign 
will be about, the general area in which it 
lies: houses, vegetation, or water. Then 
comes the rhombus-circle to indicate that 
something round or enclosed is involved. 
Third is the specific determinative or ex- 
plicative which gives to the compound its 
particular meaning. 

In the four signs in which the rhombus- 
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circle element comes first, the context orien- 
tation given thereby seems to be that of a 
round periphery or enclosure, within which 
something more specific is to be defined by a 
second or two more elements: the middle 
point, the hollow, the surrounding water, 
the handle to lift by. 

In surround there is really only one sign 
but that dynamic, expressed by an initial 
and a completed stage. It is this completed 
stage that is used statically in the eight other 
occurrences of the rhombus-circle. Surround 
is the only sign that denotes an action. 
Several other such action signs—verbs in 
speech—are like surround in that the hand 
positions remain alike from beginning to end, 
though the meaning is achieved by motion 
of the hand or hands: sit, race, push-try- 
begin, come, go-depart, give, talk-explain, bet, 
whip. But surround alone results in a shape 
being achieved by the motion, which makes 
it useful as a static element in compounds. 
Sit achieves a position, which might also be 
useful in compounds (cf. the possible set in 
camp); but I am not clear how widely it is 
so used. Race can achieve relative position, 
and is in fact the basis of a series of meta- 
phorical signs: on the one hand equal-alike, 
on the other, behind-after-future-soon and 
ahead-before-past-long ago and allegedly a 
nonpositional abstract time. 


3.1. In signs compounded of two or more 
signs, that one which denotes a concrete 
object usually comes first, specifiers and 
qualifiers follow. 

In practice, this means that the element 
which in speech translates into a noun 
mostly is first, and that verbs, participles, 
adjectives, and adverbs follow. 

Noun plus qualifier: alike: face same; 
ambitious: person push(ing); angry: brain 
twisted; annoyed: heart flutter; autumn: tree 
leaf fall; bachelor: man marry not; bald: hair 
wiped-out; brave: heart strong; bury: blanket 
wrap dig; cannon: gun large; cavalry: white 
soldier riding; cigarette: tobacco rolled small; 
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city: house many; coal: stone burn good; 
coyote: wolf small; crazy: brain whirl; dam: 
river hold; dangerous, sulky: heart bad; dis- 
gust: heart tired; divorce: woman throw- 
away; drown: water river (or lake) die; fog: 
water see-poorly; give name to: name give; 
good: heart level; grandfather: father hard-of- 
hearing (= old, otherwise signed by staff); 
and so on. 

It will be seen that the compound sign as 
a whole, when translated into speech, may 
be any part of speech: noun, verb, adjective. 

The initial ‘‘noun” sign may be qualified 
by the “verb” sign that follows, as in heart 
flutter > annoy(ed), hair wiped-out > bald, 
robe black > priest; or it may specify the 
place, manner, or instrument of the “verb” 
element that follows, as in [with, in, by 
means of] blanket wrap dig > bury, water 
river die > drown; or it may be the object 
of the “verb” element, as in river hold > 
dam, woman throw-away > divorce, name 
give > give name to, blanket food distribute > 
annuity gifts. 

There are cases of the ‘“‘noun”’ object ele- 
ment following the verbal component, as in 
steal woman > elope, give lie > deceive, white 
chief give food > (governmental) agent; but 
these require checking with native infor- 
mants, just because their order is that of 
English speech. 

Formally of course the sign-language as 
such has no way of marking “classes of 
words” or “parts of speech” as such. My 
“verb” element or “noun” component 
merely denotes the element which in trans- 
lation into spoken communication would be 
rendered by a verb or noun. 

When it is a matter of two noun-like ele- 
ments, the qualifying or determining one 
comes first, as in English: tree leaves, white- 
man chief, father(’s) sister, but brother own 
wife > sister-in-law, white-man soldier 
house > fort. There are seeming exceptions, 
as for milky way = die road sweep-of-sky, in 
which “die” may be ghosts or the dead; and 
steamboat = boat fire, but “fire” is the same 
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as “burn,” so that if we render boat 
burn(ing), we have the usual order of 
“noun’’-‘‘verb.””* 

In spite of there being no formal distinc- 
tion of noun and verb in sign language, there 
is a degree of justification for considering to 
which class a meaning would be attributed 
in spoken speech, because presumably the 
sign language is secondary to speech, is a 
special surrogate for it, and may therefore 
have been influenced by it in such matter as 
order of elements in compounds. 

Siouan, Kiowa, Athabascan, and Musko- 
gian compound nouns by having the quali- 
fying or determining noun precede, the verb 
or adjective follow the noun element; which 
is also the apparent sign language order. In 
Algonkin, Uto-Aztecan, Kootenay com- 
pound nouns, the qualifier precedes, irrespec- 
tive of whether it is noun, verb, or adjective, 
as in most Indo-European languages (Ro- 
mance and Keltic are exceptions).? 

About half of the nineteenth-century 
Plains-culture Indians spoke Siouan lan- 
guages, about one quarter Algonkin, then 
followed Caddoan, Uto-Aztecan, Kiowa, 
Athabasean. The suggestion is that the 


1Tomkins gives Tree Indian for Chippewa, 
Bird Indian for Crow. It is conceivable that there 
might exist a special rule of element order in tribal 
designations. But the majority of his listings indi- 
cate first that people or Indians are being dealt 
with, and then add the specifier for the tribe; so 
that his renderings for Chippewa and Crow are 
presumably simple errors of translation by the 
English word order. 

Compare: Arapaho = Indian mother; Cheyenne 
= Indian finger-cut; Comanche = Indian snake; 
Navaho = Indian work blanket striped; Pawnee = 
Indian wolf; Sioux = Indian cut-throat. 

Tomkins has occasional other slips of adjectival 
order. Apparently where it is a matter of a proper 
name in English like Standing Rock Agency (p. 
49), that order is used. But I query the Little 
Beaver, Two Owls, Big Bear of p. 63. These might 
be members of an Algonkian tribe, but more likely 
they are only renderings of imaginary Indians 
directly from English into signs. 

2T had a paper on this as long ago as 1910 in 
Anthropos 5: 204-218. 


Siouan compositional order of elements was 
adopted for sign language compounds. 

Two special classes of components take 
final position in compounds. One is the nega- 
tive: long (time) rain not = drouth; sit not = 
absent; man marry not = bachelor; look much 
sleep not = vigilant; stone not = soft. This is 
also the position of the negative in sentences. 

The other class is less certain, and is un- 
corroborated by utterance position. It con- 
sists of prepositional elements, which in 
many American languages are expressed by 
suffixes. I find the following instances: work 
with = help, aid; go fight with = allied, allies, 
“alliance;’”’ level river across = bridge (I 
translate as “level; the description is a 
static ‘‘prairie.””). This class needs verifica- 
tion. Across is also to cross; with is also trans- 
lated as joined, unite, and. 


3.2. It is probable that clarity is most 
easily achieved through signs by beginning 
with readily identifiable gestures and then 
adding specifying ones as context is built 
up. On the whole, concrete objects or con- 
crete acts are most easily represented intel- 
ligibly by hand motions. If the utterance has 
a subject, it is an advantage to have that 
fact established early. To use Herbert 
Spencer’s example, but in reverse effect 
(he was dealing with speech), it helps to 
know first, in the slow and incomplete de- 
velopment with which gestures proceed, 
that it is a horse that is being communicated 
about, and then that it is black; some in- 
dubitable context or area of relevance is set 
up by the first sign. If the beginning were 
made with black, any one of innumerable 
black objects might follow next; or indeed it 
might turn out that the information was not 
about an object at all, but about darkness 
or night. In speech, whose execution is far 
more rapid, the memory span easily retains 
several associated units and their order is 
accordingly less important, as long as the 
one accepted convention is consistently 
adhered to. 
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It remains to be discovered, accordingly, 
whether it is general considerations of this 
nature which have chiefly established sign 
order, or the influence of translation from 
speech. Both may have been at work. 


3.3. I do not go fully into the matter of 
syntactical order in sentences because too 
many passages fall under suspicion of having 
been corrupted to the English sequence, and 
it will be safer to record new texts in which 
such error is guarded against than to try to 
base definitive conclusions on published ma- 
terial which may be imperfect and is at times 
contradictory. 

The probable orders seem to be: subject- 
predicate; predicate-object; determining 
noun precedes determined; qualifying adjec- 
tive probably follows its noun; numerals 
and restrictive adjectives perhaps precede; 
“grammatical” elements (plural, possession, 
negative, etc.) follow the sign to which they 
relate, but ‘‘possessive pronoun” compounds 
precede their ‘“‘noun:” you-own house. 


4. It seemed profitable to bring together 
as much empirical material as possible on 
certain limited classes of signs which are 
somewhat special either semantically or 
functionally. 


4.1. Signs for subjective states or acts: 
afraid, fear: shrink from: 2 indexes forward, 
curve down as hands pulled back; ambitious: 
person, push; fond of, love: hug; jealous: 
elbowing aside: fists to body, alternate elbows 
jerked back and out; pity: 2 parallel indexes 
move forward and down; pity me: 2 parallel 
indexes, backs forward, drawn to breast; 
ashamed: motion of pulling blanket over 
face; astonished: L hand over mouth + R 
palm warding off; angry: brain, twisted; 
crazy, fool: brain, whirling; annoy: heart, 
flutter; glad, joyful: heart, day (= open up), 
sunrise; know, think: heart, “drawn from” ?— 
R hand to R, index turning down; melan- 
choly: heart, sick; remember, memory: “heart, 
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know’’—since know contains heart, remember 
is probably the same sign as know; unde- 
cided, perhaps: hearts, two: 2 fingers to heart, 
then hand rotated from forearm; wise: heart, 
brain, good; forget: ‘mental darkness”— 
said to be same as sign for night, except L 
hand is kept motionless. 


4.2. A small class of signs executes motion 
made with an imaginary tool, usually with 
two hands. Such are: arrow (as drawn from 
quiver), bow, bag (filling), awl, sew (with 
awl), carry (load over one shoulder), pipe 
and smoking, maize (shown by shelling move- 
ment). One-handed are whip and old (setting 
a staff forward). 


4.3. There is a sort of active-passive dis- 
tinction in the signs for a few verbs, which is 
really a centrifugai-centripetal inversion. 

Charge others: both fists near R shoulder, 
moved sharply down and L, fingers snapped 
open. 

Charge against us (viz. being charged): 
“reverse by holding fists [backs outward] 
well out in front and snapping hands open 
toward face.” 

Give: fiat R hand, palm up, at R; moved 
outward and down. 

Give me: R hand open, well in front, at 
neck level; brought toward body and lowered 
slightly. So the text. The figure shows the 
hand at elbow height, brought upward to R 
shoulder, palm under (perhaps with a down- 
ward flip at the very end). Authentication is 
needed; but the centrifugal-centripetal con- 
trast is sure. 

Pity and pity me! See the Signs of Doubt- 
ful Reference for this reversal. 


4.4. What might be called the grammatical 
armory of the sign language is a meager 
array. It consists of signs for denotations 
which in most languages are expressed by 
affixes, inflections, ablaut, or other grammat- 
ical machinery, but in English, and still more 

markedly in Chinese, are expressed chiefly 
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by independent and mostly unmodifiable 
elements, as in the sign language. This is 
the apparatus: 

For person: J = me, you, both by pointing. 
There is no sign for a pronoun of third per- 
son who is not present. Tomkins says: ‘He 
or him: point right index at person indi- 
cated.’”’ That of course makes the sign gram- 
matically a demonstrative, like the expres- 
sion for the first and second person. (It may 
be noted that some American native lan- 
guages have no true personal pronoun of 
third person, other than by default; and 
some have no affix for third person in the 
verb.) 

For number: all is postposed to nouns and 
pronouns. 

Possession is indicated by a simple gesture 
whose ‘‘origin” or pantomimic reference is 
not clear. It is added to noun or pronoun; 
independently it is translatable as have, own, 
possess, perhaps belong. 

“Tense” can be indicated when necessary 
by independent signs for time relations: now, 
soon (later, by and by), long ago, “past,” 
“future.” 

In 1 few cases a sort of passive or receptive 
is indicated by reversing a sign from its 
usual centrifugal direction to centripetal, as 
cited in the preceding section. 

There is a sign (pantomimic significance 
not sure) for no, not, lacking the quality, 
postposed to what is negated. 

There seems to be no conventional way 
of expressing an imperative. The sign for 
push (try, begin) is also listed under must by 
Tomkins, “used as a command.” His sen- 
tences no. 54, 104, 123-126 contain English 
imperatives in the translation, but the ac- 
tion signs have nothing added to their 
declarative (basic) forms. 

Perhaps can be used for contingencies and 
its sign would therefore be translated also 
as tf. 

The one “grammatical” sign that must 
come first—for obvious reasons—is the 
question indicator—slightly twisting the up- 
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raised open hand. It is quite generic, and 
context decides whether it is best translated 
as who, what, which, when, where, or why. 
Tomkins cites some special cases, such as 
question, how many, moon, for “when,” in 
which how many is really count (striking 
down fingers). For ‘where’ he says that 
several directions can be pointed at after the 
question sign. For “why” he cites only the 
question sign but adds: “turn the hand very 
slowly.” This type of modification of a sign 
is unusual, except where the function of the 
modification is transparent (as in speeding a 
motion up or continuing it longer); which 
does not hold in this case. I suspect that 
slowing the question sign means something 
else, such as perhaps: are you sure? or asking 
for corroboration. 

All the grammatical signs are one-handed 
and simple—somewhat as grammatical 
morphemes in spoken languages are usually 
monosyllabic or shorter. They do however 
combine, as in J all = we, you own = your. 


5. As one studies the sign language, one 
becomes aware that it is overwhelmingly 
pantomimic. Many signs are quite trans- 
parent, especially if one knows the culture. 
One begins to follow partly even on first con- 
tact, though no complete stranger would 
grasp much continuity. Other signs appeal 
as “reasonable” once one has learned their 
meaning by context, association, or explana- 
tion. This semantic near-intelligibility must 
have made the system rather readily learn- 
able. 

Many signs, single or multiple in elements, 
might however be construed reasonably 
enough in several different s,ays, of which 
the conventionally correct one must be 
known if intelligibility is to be smooth. One 
cannot hold three or four alternatives open 
in memory while the context is slowly elimi- 
nating all but one—yet at the same time 
new open alternatives also get introduced by 
the growing context. When one has learned 
the correct meaning of a gesture for which 
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several meanings might suggest themselves, 
the correct meaning will generally be seen 
to be at least or about as “reasonable” on 
the average, as inferable from the positions 
and motions executed, as the others. Yet the 
important requisite as regards effective func- 
tioning of the system of course is that each 
gesture (1) be unequivocally distinctive per- 
ceptually and (2) have one and only one 
meaning or range of meaning, even if this 
seem more “arbitrary,” less obviously panto- 
mimic, than some other meaning. In the end 
it is this that makes the system a 
“language.” 

Nevertheless there is a striking difference 
between spoken language and sign language 
in that speech consists overwhelmingly of 
elements wholly without transparent or in- 
herent resemblance of symbol to significa- 
tion, but the sign language elements over- 
whelmingly do show such connection or 
resemblance between gesture and meaning. 
That is, the signs mostly in some degree 
mimic or pantomime’ the thing, motion, or 
quality denoted. 

This fact shifts interest to the minority of 
signs which do not mimic intelligibly at first 
sight but embody some convention, and 
therefore raise a problem as to what this is, 
or its history. 

I assemble here a series of such “dense” 
signs, all of them with fairly important deno- 
tations. For some of them I shall suggest 
tentative explanations. But I press none. 
Informants who have been taught‘ practice 
of the sign language may have been given 
explanations; and, whether such explana- 
tions are objectively founded or not, they 
deserve to be heard before conjectures by 


3 Pantomime is not a strictly accurate term be- 
cause it refers to imitation performed with the 
whole body, whereas the Plains sign language is 
executed essentially by the hands and would rather 
be cheiromimic. 

4 Are practitioners taught the system, or is it 
possible for them to pick up most of it by watch- 
ing sufficient context? A series of informants’ re- 
sponses on this point would be worth having. 
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non-practitioners. Also, it is I that may be 
dense in not seeing a resemblance. On the 
other hand, there may be other signs that I 
do not list here because I fancy I see a 
plausible explanation, which however may 
be false. 

My list extends to about 20 signs out of 
perhaps 400 pictured by Tomkins (after al- 
lowance for deduction of repetitions under 
different English words). Five per cent of 
non-mimicking signs is not far from the pro- 
portion which mimicking or onomatopoetic 
words may constitute in some spoken 
languages. 

Of course it is possible that inquiry with 
informants may quickly reduce the list. On 
the other hand, inquiry may also lead to 
quite different explanations; in which case 
we might construe many of them as counter- 
parts of ‘folk etymologies,” that is, second- 
ary rationalizations. The list of sign language 
terms without authenticated “etymologies” 
might even grow with increase of systema- 
tized knowledge. If it shrinks, the residual 
core of unexplained signs will be correspond- 
ingly more intriguing. 

I may also have had some quick but 
spurious insights. Thus the all-important 
perhaps and question-follows signal, with the 
hand held up and twisted two or three times: 
it seems to me to express doubt or ambiva- 
lence, and perhaps some stand-offishness, or 
mild negativism also. At any rate, I have 
not included it in the unexplained list; but 
possibly it should be there. 

Father: mother man (?). 

Mother: Tomkins suggests suckling, but 
there is also a mother sign indicating 
pregnancy. 

Brother, partner: 2 finger tips to lips, 
pulled away, followed by men. 

Sister: same, but woman precedes (sic). 
The parallel fingers probably indicate 
growth together, but why the lip touch and 
drawing away? 

Brother-in-law: crossed arms, hands in 
vertical plane, R strikes down—why? 
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Friend: raise 2 joined erect fingers: 
“growing up together.” “Friend” may be 
Indian English for kinsman. 

People: ‘““R index, shoulder high, moving 
up and down.” Drawing shows both indexes 
up, moved back or outwards.—Perhaps 
“plural” of man = R index raised in front 
of face? 

No, not: flat R hand before body, rolled 
R and palm up, returned. Is this a hand- 
shrugging I-don’t-know negative, a sort of 
polite discarding? 

All: flat hand circled horizontally to left 
(counterclockwise). Circle for “all-around,” 
“far-as-can-reach’’? 

Possessive, own, have: fist before neck, 
thumb inward; tilt fist forward from wrist so 
thumb points forward. 

Another: R hand on L breast, swept back 
to R in wide arc, ending palm up. Meaning 
possibly, “Another one disposed of and 
behind me” (?) 

By itself, isolated, free: R hand at R breast, 
fingers forward, palm half up; jerk hand 2 or 
3 times by flip from wrist toward body. 
“Metaphoric idiom used with other ges- 
tures.”” Wholly unclear. 

Forever: R palm to near R side head, 
moved forward and back. 

Fiz (= mend?): L hand on edge, R on 
edge across top of left; R pushed forward 
like saw, while left rolls level with back up. 

Work: hands parallel, on edge, near, R 
higher and behind; raise and lower both in 
their planes, from wrist (alternately? 
jointly??), “to indicate working’”—but what 
kind of work? 

Mistake: work, hide. The signs are clear, 
the logic obscure. 

Know, think: R hand over heart, index 
and thumb spread; move horizontally out- 
ward, palm and index down. Tomkins has 
confused know and know not; under think he 
says “drawn from the heart,” but he gives 
no sign for draw, nor any other sign that 
seems to contain this motion. 

Thanks: 2 flat hands side by side, backs 
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up, swept forward and down toward donor. 
I have seen this gesture made ritually by 
the Arapaho in 1900: it seems to be a sort 
of grateful stroking down the body. 

Pity: 2 indexes up, backs inward, carried 
forward and down toward person pitied. The 
request pity me turns the index backs out- 
ward and draws them toward own body. 

Spotted, mottled, off-color (S. tribes): 2 
hands back to back, fingers rubbed back and 
forth several times. 

Holy, mysterious, medicine, supernatural: 
2 fingers held up before forehead, palm side 
forward, spiralled upward and to R. 
Tomkins: “something mysterious and un- 
known.” Query: not knowable by senses and 
reason, hence the whirl up (?). 

This list contains five terms for kin, two 
for other people; half-a-dozen “grammati- 
cals;”’ three verbs having to do with working, 
three referring to thought or feeling; and a 
couple of others. Most of the significations 
involve interrelations; which is perhaps not 
surprising, since concrete objects and acts 
presumably lend themselves more readily to 
denotation by positions and motions than 
do relations. 


6. The sign language, like writing, is a 
substitute for speech, not an independent or 
original method of communication. It is 
used when addressees are present, but do not 
understand one’s own language; whereas 
writing reaches distant or future addressees. 

The concepts which sign language com- 
municates are basically concepts already 
developed in speech but translated into a 
non-spoken medium. This medium is strictly 
manual: manipulations of hand, hands, and 
fingers, including where necessary the touch- 
ing or pointing at other body parts, direc- 
tions, or colors. 

While at present the sign language is re- 
ported to be generally accompanied by a 
running translation into words, as it is also 
when performed as an exhibition for English- 
speaking white audiences, this seems to be a 
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recent feature. The older accounts seem not 
to mention it, and such inter-tribal use of 
sign language as I witnessed around 1900 
was completely silent. The recent “double” 
method argues a ceremonious or display 
usage before a public not well acquainted 
with the sign language and perhaps partly 
still learning it as they both see and hear. 

While the basis of sign language is con- 
cepts that have grown up as expressed in 
speech, it is unlikely in principle that all such 
speech concepts should be expressible by 
manual gestures with equal ease, precision, 
and effectiveness. Such complete translata- 
bility is not achieved when speech is con- 
verted into writing, and it would not be 
expectable when it is converted into hand 
symbols. Moreover, the sign language with 
its large ‘“‘pantomimic” or directly represen- 
tational component is more of the general 
nature of early pictographic and ideographic 
writing than phonetic script, whether syl- 
labic or alphabetic. In fact, it is not even of 
the stage or category of ‘mixed phonetic- 
ideographic” writing like Chinese or Hiero- 
glyphic, since it seems to contain, as a sys- 
tem, no aids or accessories that are phonetic. 
(Some slight contrary possibilities are 
touched on in the final section on Problems.) 
This is the reason the sign language contains 
no units corresponding to phonemes: it 
possesses no phonetic constituent nor even 
any attempt to translate phonetic elements 
into manual symbols. Herein it differs from 
all true writing systems, even early 
Sumerian, Egyptian, Chinese, and probably 
Maya, which very soon added some pho- 
netic endeavors, no matter how coarse, to 
the mere visual delineation of things and 
acts. So far as this limitation of stage of exe- 
cution is concerned, the sign language has 
remained at the level of unimproved, un- 
grafted-upon pictography, which indeed 
writers on sign-language have been fond of 
comparing it with. 

On the other hand, specific resemblances 
between sign language and pre-Caucasian 
American pictography are really very few. 
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The similarities are generic and only two: 
both methods appeal to sight, and only to 
sight. The positive conventions which are so 
strong in the sign language are lacking in 
pictography. I know no picture writing in 
which an erect index finger means man, or 
the hooked fingers swept down the side of 
the head mean woman, or other signs of 
similar conventionalization. 

Another obvious difference is that the 
sign language is actually communicative in 
intent, whereas native art was primarily 
decorative. It might also serve ceremonial 
purpose, in which case it worked out certain 
symbols. But the meaning or purpose of 
these was known beforehand—somewhat 
like the words of petitioning prayers or com- 
pelling formulas, or the motions of a dance— 
so that it was their enactment that counted, 
as contrasted with communication. It is 
quite likely that most communication, ex- 
cept where actual words were used in ritual, 
is read into ancient pictography by us rather 
than having been present in intent. If com- 
municative purpose had been present, we 
ought to be able to understand a large pro- 
portion of preserved pictographs instead of 
being so largely baffled by them. 

Another point of difference is that a pic- 
tography able to communicate a wide range 
of information presupposes an ability of 
realistic representation and discrimination 
that in general was far beyond native capaci- 
ties. Such ability generally has to be taught 
or learned and rests on a developed tradi- 
tion. On the other hand, the manual and 
digital skill required to make sign language 
gestures is in no way special. What there is 
traditional in it is its conventions: associa- 
tions of particular gestures with particular 
meanings. Adequate execution of the ges- 
tures would never require more than several 
trials and might succeed at the first attempt. 

Of course, it is also possible for pictog- 
raphy to get along with a moderate degree 
of skill in lifelike representation, in propor- 
tion as it succeeds in developing accepted 
conventions. This is the path followed by 
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the picture-writing of southern Mexico, which 
grew up in a society calendrically interested 
and therefore future-oriented—also elabo- 
rately ritualized as well as technologically 
diversified and expert. 

As for the non-rock-carved pictography 
of the Indians of the United States and 
Canada which communicates information 
on events, the first question is how much if 
any such visible communication there was 
before Caucasian stimulation. Personally, I 
feel quite dubious whether there was any. 
All the recorded pictographic messages and 
letters may be products of stimulus diffusion 
from observation of alphabetic writing. 

True, it is also possible that the sign lan- 
guage is post-Caucasian. But, whether early 
or late, the sign language had two advan- 
tages over picture writing, which presum- 
ably caused it to become standardized, 
effective, and widespread. First, it resembled 
speech in that while evanescent its medium 
was bodily, and second that it was directed 
at specific, living, present auditors, who 
might make reply; whereas nonevanescent 
picture writing involved extrasomatic media 
and materials and was directed to remote, 
potential, unknown, or future audiences or 
recipients. In both respects the sign language 
remained close to the conditions and orien- 
tation familiar from spoken language, 
whereas pictography was a move in the 
direction of conditions and purposes familiar 
in literacy, but a highly imperfect move in 
that direction. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
the sign language contains a large ingredient 
of convention, in fact that specific conven- 
tion is of its essence. It embodies some 
“natural” gestures such as might be made 
spontaneously and understood without 
learning. But it is in no sense a “universal” 
sign language as Tomkins calls it, and as 
Mallery’s comparisons with deaf-mutes’ and 
Neapolitans’ signs suggest he wanted to 
believe. The cupped hand before the mouth 
might be understood in any culture as de- 
noting drinking; and it is of course potenti- 
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ally extensible to water; but that it was ex- 
tended to denote water in such meanings as 
lake and island and drown is a specific con- 
vention of the Plains sign language. Ripples 
might have been chosen instead to denote 
water, as in Mexican, Egyptian, and al- 
legedly in Chinese writing. All we can as yet 
say about the general direction of Plains 
convention is that it perhaps favored con- 
ventions which had reference to human 
bodily activity in connection with the 
referend, rather than an intrinsic act or 
property of the referend—drinking, in short, 
rather than rippling or splashing or flowing. 
Drinking might be easier to represent by 
manual motions, rippling by linear execu- 
tion with stylus or brush; but be that as it 
may as to the reason for the difference in 
convention, in this and other cases, conven- 
tion becomes an essential ingredient in any 
communications system. 

(The term convention is of course not to 
be understood in any literally conscious 
sense, as if people had “convened” in order 
to come to an agreement on a problem, but 
as an unplanned process by which tradition 
becomes established and effective.) 

Another instance of a convention-bound 
sign is the negation, important not only in 
sign language “sentence utterances” but in 
sign formation. According to Tomkins, it is a 
throwing to the side of the droop-extended 
right hand while it turns upward. I think 
most of us reared in Western civilization 
would, in a situation of naive nonacquaint- 
ance, tend to construe this as a gesture of 
indifference, doubt, or so-be-it acceptance— 
a sort of shrug—rather than as the flat nega- 
tive. It seems, however, to be the usual not 
and no gesture.® In our Western culture we 
would certainly understand a sidewise head 
shake as negative. A sidewise shaking of the 
raised flat hand is actually used widely in 
Latin America, and tends to be understood 

5 Mallery also gives this for Dakota (four in- 


formants), Mandan-Hidatsa, Kiowa, Comanche, 
Wichita, Sahaptin (pp. 440, 441). 
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in the United States.6 A shake of a raised 
finger to right and left might or might not 
be understood.’ A raised palm would I think 
be spontaneously understood rather widely 
as “do not come forward,” “do not pursue 
the matter.” Yet the most nearly standard 
or commonest negative sign in the Plains is 
the throwing-open or pushing-away back- 
hand gesture. 

And it is interesting that something very 
close to the raised flat-hand back-and-forth 
sidewise motion which is actually reported 
as having a secondary, local occurrence as 
no in the Plains—namely, a slight back-and- 
forth rotation of the raised palm—is the 
regular question sign throughout the Plains. 
In short, there is a natural and spontaneous 
basis for signs, but they are defined by 
convention. 

When we correctly grasp a pantomimic 
sign-language gesture, we have a sense of 
achievement, are pleased, and remember 
the meaning. When a gesture is puzzling, or 
we can conjecture several meanings for it, 
we feel baffled. The result is that we tend to 
overestimate the pantomimic transparency 
of the system, or at least to assume that such 
a transparency lies just below the surface, 
which is certainly not necessarily always the 
case. It seems reasonable to believe that the 
great majority of signs are representative or 
mimicking in origin, possibly all of them. 
But what is characteristic of the sign lan- 
guage as an effective system of communica- 
tion is precisely that it did not remain on a 
level of naturalness, spontaneity, and full 
transparency, but made artificial commit- 
ments, arbitrary choices between potential 
expressions and meanings. 

It remains to be ascertained by directed 
inquiry how far sign speakers use their signs 


6 Mallery, p. 440, cites this as a negative from 
Dunbar, Long, and Creel. He adds a single motion 
of R hand to R before the face as being cited by 
Wild, and as given to himself by Cheyenne, Arap- 
aho, Crow, Hidatsa, and Arikara informants. 

7 Mallery actually cites this, p. 442, fig. 270, but 
only for the: marginal Paiute and Apache. 
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by rote memory, or on the contrary under- 
stand their origin and can explain seeming 
arbitrarinesses. Even in the latter case, it 
will be necessary for the student to try to 
judge how far the explanations are ex post 
facto rationalizations, or mnemonic devices, 
and not actual historic developments. 

We shall have to keep in mind in this con- 
nection the “etymology” of Chinese charac- 
ters (the great majority of which are combi- 
nations of sound constituents with meaning 
classifiers or “radicals,” many of them being 
already previously combined). The Chinese 
seem to have traditional explanations of all 
characters that are not patent mere pictures, 
and many of these are likely to be historically 
correct, whereas multitudes of others are 
fantastic and highly improbable explana- 
tions, though perhaps not without value as 
mnemonic aids in learning and remembering 
characters. One of the chief inquiries in 
future sign language study should be directed 
at this point, of whether such explanations 
of non-transparent meanings as executants 
can give are historically realistic or fanciful.’ 

However, we need not fear a situation as 
difficult as in Chinese, for several reasons. 
First, Chinese writing runs up to about 
8,000 characters, even after definitely rare 
and technical characters are omitted. We do 
not really know whether any sign speaker 
controlled even 800 different simple and 
compound signs. Second, the Chinese com- 
plexities are due to the combination of ideo- 
grams with glottograms—meaning-classifier 
signs and sound signs—and the latter coming 
in a bewildering array of homonyms. But the 
sign language has no second array of pho- 
netic elements nor apparently a second array 


8 Thus the Chinese character for wo, ‘‘I,” con- 
tains radical no. 62 of the 214 (pronounced ko when 
alone), which relates to weapons and shows 2 
crossed spears, and which contains also a phonetic 
element that gives the sound wo of the spoken 
word. The reference to ‘‘I” is explained through 
the radical, thus: the two crossed spears are oppos- 
ing rights, by extension my rights, and therefore 
me. (Wilder and Ingraham, Analysis 1922, no. 2; 
Wilyer, Characters, no. 71Q). 
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of elements of any non-manual order. If 
there are complicating principles still to be 
discovered in the sign language, they are 
only of subclasses of manual signs. It is 
because of this possibility that I have in the 
body of this paper stressed the intensive 
analytic classification of sign elements. 

How far the sign language may be ex- 
tensible is unknown. Signs have been re- 
corded for automobile and motion picture, but 
these are part of the daily life of modern 
Indians. No doubt signs could be devised 
for carburetor, valves, piston rings, and 
accelerator; but in most cases it would be 
simpler to use the English terms even as be- 
tween a Cheyenne and a Crow; just as if a 
Cheyenne and a Crow wanted to discuss 
Whitehead’s philosophy they would prob- 
ably know of him through English and con- 
tinue with that medium. After all, the sign 
language was devised to communicate fairly 
elementary things in essentially simple situ- 
ations. It undoubtedly is capable of expan- 
sion; but it seems likely that any notable 
expansion into abstract or subjective dis- 
criminations and nuances would be possible 
only, as in the case of written speech, by the 
addition of symbols for the sounds of speech. 


7. In the sixty or more years that the 
sign language has been neglected, the analy- 
sis of culture and especially of spoken lan- 
guage has advanced enormously. It is proba- 
ble that systematic analysis would result in 
new conceptions, and certainly more definite 
ones, regarding the sign language. 

What is needed first is the complete lexi- 
con, with regional and dialectic variations 
in their place. 

Equally important is a sufficient corpus 
of text, preferably of speeches actually made, 
actual conversations, narratives of actual 
events. 

While the grammar of sign language seems 
exceedingly rudimentary, the grammatically 
functioning elements or surrogates should be 
inquired into exhaustively and with preci- 
sion. Order is certainly important, and prob- 
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ably fairly prescribed in the interest of 
intelligibility, though the rules may be more 
complex than so far indicated. There may 
have been some invasion of these rules by 
English influence, or even variability ac- 
cording to native mother tongue. Grossly, 
the position of qualifying noun, adjective, or 
verb to the grammatically governing but 
semantically qualified noun seems most in 
need of verification. 

I am confident that the basic record can 
and should be in verbal description. With 
skill, descriptions can be brief and vivid— 
briefer than they mostly have been. The 
first requisite of course is to distinguish the 
characteristic pattern of motion or position 
from accidentals. Intelligent informants will 
grasp the point here. There is no harm in a 
few obvious abbreviations, like R and L, but 
in general abbreviations and symbols should 
be left to force their way into usage, not be 
sought in advance. 

The verbal description should be supple- 
mented by outline linear sketch—as a check, 
and also to correct ambiguities or awkward- 
nesses of description. (In the same way, a 
good description will show ambiguities and 
errors in sketches.) Outline drawings like 
those of Tomkins are mostly adequate; 
Mallery’s are better drawn but would be 
costly today. Photographs introduce new 
complications, especially of accidentals. 
The important requisite is a decision as to 
what position or motion is the one essen- 
tially aimed at or intended, plus some recog- 
nition of the range of allowable variability, 
speeding up, curtailing, etc.—exactly as in 
the determination of phonemes. Photographs 
may happen just to catch this salient charac- 
teristic, but the inquirer must know what it 
is. If he does not know, he may snap his 
shutter a tenth of a second too soon or a 
fifteenth late. The ideal perhaps would be a 
motion film taken after the signs used were 
known, not before. Yet going over a strip of 
film to select out the most characteristic 
position or moment is inevitably time- 
consuming and tedious. 
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Films shown in motion reproduce total 
experience, including tempo, elegance, etc. 
They stimulate interest, and are excellent as 
an introduction or in review. They are of 
course only fleeting raw material for scien- 
tific understanding and record. 

I suspect that half or a majority of the 
substantive data on the sign language may 
prove to be already on record. What is 
needed is systematic analysis of the sign lan- 
guage in terms of itself, which is equivalent to 
a full and meaningful description of its 
properties. 

What the particular terms may be through 
which descriptive and functional under- 
standing can be obtained, is something I 
have tried to suggest by the several special 
analyses and classifications proposed in the 
body of the present paper. Obviously, these 
are no more than samples and indications, 
and quite other considerations may have to 
be taken up before all aspects of the lan- 
guage are covered. 

I trust it will be understood that I do not 
consider the sign language itself to distin- 
guish nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc. It trans- 
lates what are noun and verb morphemes in 
spoken languages. It suppresses most gram- 
matical and relational morphemes—much as 
a telegraphic style of writing suppresses 
some. Such affixes or relational elements as 
it cannot, on account of intelligibility, 
merely omit, it accepts as units of the same 
order as stem morphemes. The reason it has 
no equivalent to phonemes is that it begins 
to operate only on the level of morphemes, 
and so far as possible semantically substan- 
tive morphemes—many relational ones 
would be hard to devise gestures for. 

An analysis of sign language in terms of 
itself would involve a classification of its 
semantic concepts and one of its executional 
forms. 

The classification of meanings would in- 
clude consideration of which classes were 
richly or meagerly developed; how far sub- 
jective denotations, abstractions, qualitative 
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properties might be scanted because of diffi- 
culty of representational coding. 

The analysis of forms executed would 
include a classified list of minimal elements; 
consideration of compounds of these to ex- 
press units of meaning; the grouping of ele- 
mentary and compounded signs into state- 
ments; the order both within signs and be- 
tween them; the use of redundancy or 
determiners and over-determiners in the 
interest of ready clarity. There would further 
be consideration of homomorphs and near- 
homomorphs or contrastive pairs of these. 

The question would also arise whether 
non-morphemic sounds of acts like sucking, 
blowing, smacking, belching, hiccupping, 
flatulating, neighing, bellowing, chirping 
were allowed to be directly imitated as sup- 
plements in sign language or were puristi- 
cally ruled out in the interest of elegance of 
execution. 

It will also be important to inquire of 
informants as to the reason of both simple 
as well as compound gestures—why they are 
executed as they are, whether merely con- 
ventional or explainable. If some of the 
answers are only rationalized folk etymolo- 
gies, they will nevertheless help delineate the 
character of the system as a whole. I should 
expect a residuum of unexplained or dubi- 
ously explained signs, though a minority. 

The possible influence of element order 
and word order in the native speech of di- 
verse tribes would further have to be gone 
into. 

And finally there would be the question 
of regional or tribal dialects of sign language: 
how important these were; whether they 
affected chiefly particular signs or extended 
to principles; and if they were associated 
with differences in the use and function of 
the sign system in the total life and culture. 

While I am confident that the Plains 
sign language is a derivative of spoken 
language—a special and partial translation 
of it for particular purposes—it is never- 
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theless a concordant system of extraordinary 
interest. It seems consistent, it was un- 
planned and grew up traditionally, it was 
effective as well as picturesque; and if it 
proves to have been limited in range and 
vocabulary, it makes up for these limita- 
tions by an unusual originality of execu- 
tion. It is a definitely small system, but 
well characterized and apparently clearly 
bounded. Like every such limited universe, 
its serious and penetrating student can 
hope to achieve the ultimate reward of 
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virtually exhausting knowledge and under- 
standing of the system.’ 
June 30, 1957 


®Carl and Florence Voegelin, West, William 
Shakespeare of Arapaho, Wyoming, and I met in 
Berkeley September 9-13, with fruitful clearance 
of ideas and sharper realization of problems. It 
was there I learned of the one 20th Century con- 
tribution of theoretical importance on sign lan- 
guage, J. P. Harrington’s five articles in Indians 
at Work in 1938 which I should have known be- 
fore but have not yet seen at the time of proof- 
reading on October 1, 1957. 
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0. Introduction 

1. Vocalic spectra 
1.1. Total vocalic range 
1.2. Vowels 

1.3. Vocalic sequences 


0.1. The following pages contain a study 
of the sounds of the Shawnee language; 
precisely, it is an instrumental acoustic pho- 
netic study.! 

The corpus of data for the following study 
consists of a large number? of sound spectro- 
grams made from tape recordings of Shawnee 
speech. The method of study followed is in- 
ductive, being the classification of spectro- 
gram segments and features on the basis of 
similarities and regularities within the corpus 
of data. 

Phonetic minutiae below the limits of 
perception of the ear are usually disregarded 
in structural linguistics as irrelevant and con- 
fusing. In other words, variations in the 
signal produced by the sender which are too 
minute for the receiver to register are not 
part of the copz, analysis of which is the 
concern of the linguist.5 The present study is 


1 Kenneth L. Pike, Phonetics, p. 4 (1943). 

2 About 1000 spectrograms were made in the 
course of this research, many of them covering the 
same, or overlapping, sections of tape (made at 
different times or with different settings, for dif- 
ferent purposes). All or parts of about 300 different 
phrases are included in this corpus. 

3 The tapes used are parts of a large corpus of 
the speech of Mary Williams, a woman about forty 
years old from Shawnee, Oklahoma, which was 
recorded in 1953. The work of recording and tran- 
scribing these texts was done by C. F. Voegelin 
and several students participating in a Linguistic 
Institute at Indiana University during that 
summer. 

4 See, for example, Pike, op. cit., p. 29. 

5 Bernard Bloch and George L. Trager, Outline 
of Linguistic Analysis, L. 8. A. Special Publica- 
tion, p. 39 (1942). 
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not concerned with the limitations of the ear 
or, directly, with linguistic units. 

As a frame of reference regarding linguistic 
units, one might assume that allophonic 
variation in phonemes (or for that matter in 
any kind of functional behavioral unit) can 
occur on three levels: 1) below the human 
perceptual level, within a continuum, con- 
ditioned entirely by the physical and motor 
makeup of the speaker—by the shape of 
articulators, resonators, direction of muscu- 
lar movement, etc. Principles involved in 
variation on this level may well be inevitable 
and universal. 2) Variation within a con- 
tinuum which is automatic and may be 
unperceived by speakers of a given language, 
but which is not inevitable, though often of 
very common occurrence. In other words, 
alternative tendencies or principles may 
exist, even for subperceptual variation. 3) 
Association of two or more discontinuous 
acoustic areas in the variation of a single 
unit. Such seemingly arbitrary sub-phonemic 
variation may be unique to scattered or 
specific languages. 

This distinction among three (admittedly 
undemonstrated) levels of conditioned or 
automatic variation is made, not in order to 
suggest any premises or program for the 
following dissertation, but to try to explain 
why the procedure followed is different from 
—and perhaps less inspired than—that of 
a phonemicizer or one who is, following 
Hockett, describing ‘the acoustic correlates 
of the phonologic elements’*—the ‘elements’ 
being already identified. That is, we are 
attempting to proceed from the minutiae of 
speech sounds— individual instances of pitch, 
duration, amplitude—to the patterns and 


6 Charles F. Hockett, Manual of Phonology, 
p. 192. 
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larger complexes into which we may struc- 
ture and classify the corpus. 

The presence of physical patterning in 
speech sounds themselves—apart from artic- 
ulatory or perceptual complexes—is gener- 
ally assumed by linguists, who find it more 
practical to proceed from posited functional 
or abstract units, or at least an assumption 
that these exist, to specification of their 
“variants”, rather than the reverse. As a 
corollary, particularization typically reaches 
only as detailed a level as is adequate to 
clarify the linguistic system. By contrast, we 
are concerned first with phonetic particu- 
lars and can only suspect that the formal 
classes which emerge will have some rather 
close relationship to linguistic units. 

0.2. The physical bases of acoustic pho- 
netics and the fundamentals of spectro- 
graphic method are treated in M. Joos, 
Acoustic Phonetics (1948). A summary 
treatment of this material, with a rather 
critical appraisal of the potential usefulness 
of spectrographic study is given in C. 
Hockett, A Manual of Phonology (1955), 
pp. 180-211. These sources have been basic 
in our understanding of the techniques used 
and as a framework for conceptualizing the 
present study (though we do not follow 
them wholeheartedly in the type of study 
which we here essay). 

Existing studies using spectrographic data 
deal (a) with problems in the phonology of 
specific languages (for example, Fischer- 
Jgrgensen’s specification of the Danish stop 
consonant system’); in such studies, the 
concern is generally with clarifying or 
interpreting data already structured in 
auditory analysis. (b) With isolation of the 
essentials in the production of selected vowel 
or consonant qualities, etc.—matching 
acoustic features with perception; work done 
along these lines has used synthetic speech 
or isolated sounds (e.g. studies made by 
Haskins Laboratories scholars primarily 

7Eli Fischer-Jgrgensen, Acoustic Analysis of 


Stop Consonants, Miscellanea Phonetica 2.42-58 
(1954). 
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interested in perception, communications 
engineering, etc.).2 (c) With practical uses 
of the spectrograph and similar electronic 
instruments—(i.e. language teaching, speech 
correction; for example, Potter, Kopp, and 
Green, Visible Speech, the initial exposition 
of the spectrograph, is oriented toward 
teaching the deaf).° 

Such studies are secondary to phonemici- 
zation by auditory techniques or to an ac- 
cepted conventional orthography, as with 
Visible Speech. As a corollary, spectrograms 
used are seldom made from natural speech, 
but are selected, on the basis of information 
already controlled, to deal with specific 
problems.!° Thus, the existing spectro- 
graphic literature can give little guidance 
toward a holistic study of the speech sounds 
of a single language. 

0.3. Sound has three aspects, from an 
acoustic point of view. These are FRE- 
QUENCY, AMPLITUDE, and DURATION. The 
first of these offers the greatest scope for 
manipulation and variation—for example, 
in human speech—and treatment of fre- 
quency, the distribution of energy in the 
acoustic spectrum, constitutes the greatest 
part of this study, sections 1 and 2. Pitch, 
treated in section 5, the location of the 
fundamental frequency in vowels and voiced 
consonants, is another facet of this aspect of 
sound. Amplitude is treated in section 3; and 
duration, the stability and variation of 
sound over time, in section 4. 


1. This section will first exhibit the quali- 
tative range covered by the total Shawnee 


8 For example, Delattre, Liberman, and Cooper, 
Two-formant synthetic vowels, Le Maitre Phone- 
tique (1951); Liberman, Delattre, and Cooper, 
The Role of Selected Stimulus Variabies in the 
Perception of the Unvoiced Stop Consonants, 
American Journal of Psychology (1952); articles 
by these and other authors in the Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America. 

9R. K. Potter, G. A. Kopp, and H. C. Green, 
Visible Speech (1947). 

10 ef, Hockett’s remarks on ‘spoon-feeding,’ op. 
cit., p. 192. 
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vowel inventory (1.1); and then subdivide 
this range into smaller structurally unified 
areas, describing each of these individually 
(1.2) and in sequential combinations (1.3). 
By vocaLic, we mean that energy is 
concentrated in HARMONICS, narrow parallel 
lines, and that harmonics are found over 
the whole range of frequencies (or at least 
that no area is consistently empty of energy) ; 
NOISE (energy not concentrated in harmonic 
lines) is typically absent." In describing 
vocalic segments we measure the vertical 
location of FORMANTS, frequencies at which 
energy is concentrated. In vocalic segments 
these concentrations are continuous through 
the duration of the segment as dark bands. 
As a general thing we trace the lower two 
formants of vocalic segments, at times the 
third. Formants are measured at approxi- 
mately the center (darkest point) of the 
dark band, in terms of cycles.per second (ab- 
breviated c.p.s., symbolized ~). Measure- 
ments are taken vertically, from the base 
line, measuring 1000 c.p.s. to the inch. When 
tracing the formants of a vowel we take 
such measurements at 2 centisecond inter- 
vals. (Time is the horizontal axis of spectro- 
grams, with 20 centiseconds to the inch.) 
1.1. [First and second formant measure- 
ments of single points in 150 randomly 
chosen vocalic segments were plotted on a 
graph in which values for the first formant 
(vertical axis) are plotted against values for 
the second formant (horizontal axis). In 
this type of graph, suggested by Joos,” 
values from low to high run from top to 
bottom and from right to left for first and 


11 ef, Jakobson, Fant, and Halle, Preliminaries 
to Speech Analysis, p. 18. Vocalic phonemes ‘have 
a single periodic source.’ 

12 [Acoustic Phonetics (1948). A large number 
of graphs and charts were included in the doctoral! 
thesis on which this series of papers is based. The 
omission of charts and graphs from the published 
version has necessitated the making of slight 
changes in the author’s wording at a number of 
points. A copy of the original thesis, containing 
charts and graphs, is on deposit in the library of 
Indiana University.] 
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second formants, respectively.] The points 
measured in these vowels are approximately 
midway in duration of the segments, at the 
maximum of peak or dip in one or both of 
the formants. We will hereafter speak of 
such points as MAxImA. The sample includes 
only segments which show clear maxima. 
The resulting vocalic range, as charted, falls 
within a rough triangle with apices at ap- 
proximately (a) 400 by 2800, (b) 1100 by 
1400, and (c) 500 by 800 c.p.s. The distribu- 
tion of the sample is concentrated in the 
vicinity of the apices and is continuous but 
sparse along side ab, continuous and more 
concentrated along side be; side ac is open. 

Though individual boundaries are a 
matter of impression only, there seems to be 
a rough tendency to clustering of individual 
points within this generally continuous 
distribution range. Approximate cluster 
areas are given rough phonetic labels, which 
will be used in the following pages to refer 
to these areas. 

1.2. These paragraphs will attempt to 
define more precisely the individual vowel 
areas and to demonstrate the phonetic pat- 
terning within them; demonstration of the 
latter is felt to constitute a justification of 
the former.” 

A nuclear or “target” area is given for 
each vowel group. This is derived from 
measurements taken at the maxima in 
relatively long segments, one or both of 
whose formants are bi-directional—that is, 
have a medial bending; this point is assumed 
to be maximally free from the qualitative 
influence of neighboring segments. Having 
taken a number of measurements and ap- 
proximately circumscribed the nuclear area, 
we look to see what patterning appears 


13 What is attempted is simply a classification 
and ordering of spectra, and has phonemic impli- 
cations only in that it is assumed that phonemic 
units will not cross-cut units which are found to be 
structured wholes on a purely phonetic level. No 
assumptions can be made concerning the status of 
the units described as parts of larger units, or 
concerning the interrelationships between the 
units. 
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within it, in the location of specific maxima. 
The main force which we have considered in 
this respect is consonant environment. 
(Duration of the total segment is also felt 
to be a factor here, but since only relatively 
long segments are used at this stage, con- 
sideration of duration is postponed.) 

A number of segments were plotted over 
their total duration, by means of measure- 
ments of formants one and two, taken at 
two-centisecond intervals. From the chart 
resulting from this procedure, the whole 
phonetic area or DOMAIN covered by a given 
vowel can be circumscribed, and we can 
make some suggestions as to the internal 
patterning and economy of the domain. 
Again, we operate with the premise that 
environment and duration are factors in- 
fluencing the course of specific segments 
within a vowel area. An estimate is made of 
Foci of vowel onset and terminus as con- 
ditioned by specific consonants or consonant 
groups and of the effects of both environ- 
ment and duration in the paths taken by 
vowel formants. 

1.2.1. This section describes segments of 
the group whose maxima fall in the a ter- 
ritory.!4 The sample which has been observed 
includes a duration range of six to 21 centi- 
seconds. 

Vowels included in the a group have a 
first formant range between 600 and 1050 
cycles, a second formant range approxi- 
mately between 1000 and 1650 cycles. 

The lowest second formant measurements 
are, on the whole, those following labial 
consonants (I*2 below 1300 ~). Preceded by 
a velar, (k), a falls within a narrow area 
somewhat fronter than when conditioned by 
labials (F2 between around 1200 and 1400 
~~); (bh) seems to have a similar effect. A 
third area is formed by a preceded by dental 


14 The following conventions are followed in the 
use of orthographic symbols: spectrum units de- 
fined or the subject of definition are italicized 
(as, a). Those provisionally accepted in the proc- 
ess of defining other units are parenthesized, 
eig- (p)- 
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and alveolar consonants (F2 above 1300 ~). 
First formant measurements subdivide these 
divisions made on the basis of the second 
formant: after nasal consonants, the first 
formant measurement is consistently higher 
than 800 ~. (h) also conditions a high 
first formant. Obstruents, (w) and (y) all 
seem to condition a relatively low first form- 
ant. The first formant may be slightly lower 
after (1), (s) and (@) than after plosives. 

Individual consonants, then, exert rather 
specific influences on the placement of the 
vowel formants, even at the point furthest 
from the consonants. For example, both 
second and, especially, first formant meas- 
urements are low after (p) so that these 
segments cluster at the top and right of the 
target area. Segments after (m), by con- 
trast, cluster low and right. a following (t) 
falls relatively high and left, but after (n) 
quite low and left, etc. Similar consonants 
have similar effects and the upper half left 
corner of the area is especially crowded; this 
group of consonants have very much the 
same effect. 

There appears to be a strong tendency for 
a rise in the first formant of a segments; the 
movement of the second formant is more 
directly conditioned by consonant environ- 
ment and is more often unidirectional. In 
labial-to-velar or dental environments, for 
example, formant 2 may simply rise, form- 
ant 1 rise with or without falling again. In 
dental-to-velar or labial, and velar-to-labial 
environments on the other hand, formant 2 
may fall, formant 1 rise and fall (except in 
very brief segments). In an environment of 
articulatorily similar consonants (e.g. n-t, 
t-l, k-k) formant 1 movement is mainly 
conditioned by the production type of the 
consonants, but may fall and rise; formant 2 
movement is falling, followed by a rise to 
the appropriate consonant position. Simi- 
larly, when followed by # (phrase-final), a 
has a rising first formant, a slightly falling 
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second formant, vowel quality thus becom- 
ing lower and more back. 

Comparing relatively long and relatively 
short segments in similar environments (e.g. 
m-t, k-t, n-t), the main difference seems to be 
a first formant rise and fall in the longer 
segments contrasting with less first formant 
bending in the shorter. The formant remains 
approximately level at the crest of its curve 
for a longer or shorter period of time depend- 
ing on the total duration of the segment. 

In general terms, then, longer and shorter 
a segments differ qualitatively in that the 
longer tend to be lower and, apparently, 
slightly backer than the shorter segments. 
The first formant difference may be as much 
as 200 cycles; we will not attempt to state it 
precisely for any environment, as it appears 
to be a covariant of quantity. 

1.2.2. The o sample covers a duration 
range of approximately five to 18 centi- 
seconds. The qualitative limits of the area 
are approximately defined by first formant 
extremes of 400-900 cycles, second formant 
800-1400 cycles. 

Specific placement of maxima within the 
nuclear area is conditioned by a combination 
of the factors of consonant environment and 
duration. 

Both (p) and (m) condition a low second 
formant, but (m) precedes a low, (p) a high 
first formant. The velar, (k), combines 
moderately low first (around 500-600 cycles) 
and second (950-1050 cycles) formants. (h) 
precedes a very high first formant, with a 
formant 2 effect similar'to (k). The dental- 
alveolar group condition a second formant 
higher than 1100 cycles; this area is sub- 
divided, but not clearly, by second formant 
placement. Here the (n) territory is dis- 
tinctly lower than the others (with, that is, 
very high first formant; formant 2 is also 
quite high). (@) tends to precede a relatively 
low second formant and high first formant, 
bordering on the (k)-area (about 650 by 1200 
cycles). The (1) territory is somewhat higher 
and fronter than the (6) (around 550 by 1300 
cycles). (t), (s) and (y) have overlapping 
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areas still higher and perhaps fronter (Fl 
above 550 ~). 

After labials and before dental or velar 
consonants, formant 1 rises more or less 
directly. Formant 2 progresses directly or 
may fall and rise slightly. In velar-to- 
dental/alveolar environments, relatively 
short segments proceed directly; longer 
segments combine a second formant fall and 
rise and a first formant fall and slight rise. 
The vowel quality thus becomes at. first 
higher and backer, then more central. 

In segments following dentals, the second 
formant falls. In shorter segments this move- 
ment is direct; in longer, it may fall and rise. 
First formant movement is usually unidirec- 
tional. When followed by #, formant 1 
rises sharply, formant 2 falls. 

Comparing longer and shorter o segments 
in similar environments (e.g. 1-t and 1-6, 
k-@, m-l) the longer are uniformly more back 
in their overall placement. This results in 
two cases from a downward bending of the 
second formant; in the third, the second 
formant begins low (following m) and re- 
mains so for half the duration of the seg- 
ment. First formant movement is not so 
uniform, and in many of the long segments 
the tendency seems to be to a rather level 
first formant position. The correlate of 
longer duration, then, is a relatively low 
second formant; long o segments (/oo/ or 
/o:/) would be placed further back but ap- 
proximately level with shorter o on a 
phonetic chart. 

1.2.3. We have plotted e-segments cover- 
ing a duration range of six to 18 centiseconds. 
The e area is bounded by a first formant 
range approximately between 500 to 900 
cycles, and a second between 1400 and 
around 2100 cycles. 

There is some clustering within the scatter 
area of formant measurements of a group of 
é maxima. Labials clearly tend to condition 
a low second formant. After (p), e has a high 
narrow first formant range (around 5-700 
~~), and the second formant may be higher 
(16-1800 ~). (m) does not seem to condition 
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as low a second formant as the (p), though 
it is low in comparison to the other nasal, 
(n). 

Dentals cover a wide range of variation in 
first formant position, with (t), (@) and (1) 
centering around 600, (n) ranging between 7 
and 900. The second formant, on the other 
hand, seems to center around 19-2100 for 
the dentals in general, with (1) perhaps the 
highest, (@) the lowest (though these tenden- 
cies may be apparent only). 

Formant 1 and 2 measurements of a 
number of e segments at two centisecond 
intervals appear to show a general rising 
tendency for both formants, so that the 
courses of the segments are, ceteris paribus, 
falling and fronting. In labial or velar-to- 
dental consonant environments, e is a pre- 
dominantly fronting glide which, aside from 
the overall fall or rise determined by specific 
environmental factors, dips in its course to a 
point somewhat lower and fronter than at 
its terminus. In dental-to-labial or velar 
segments, the path is approximately the 
reverse of this. Between identical or similar 
consonants, the typical path is falling and 
somewhat fronting, followed by a rise to 
near the point of onset. Sequences with final 
# have relatively straight paths with rising 
first formant; the first two are also fronting, 
the third slightly backing from a very front 
onset position. Brief segments, however, 
progress more or less directly, with little 
formant bending and unidirectional paths. 

The overall correlate of greater duration in 
e segments, then, is a fronter and lower posi- 
tion on the chart—a higher first and second 
formant (s-p and t-p, longer and shorter n-1). 

1.2.4. The i sample covers a duration 
range of approximately 6 to 16 centiseconds, a 
range which is limited in comparison to 0 
and a, especially in containing few relatively 
long segments. The qualitative range of 7 
segments falls between about 350-600 
cycles for the first formant and 2200-2800 
cycles for the second. 

Charting of formant 1 and 2 measure- 
ments of a number of 7 segments shows that 


front-back movement is not nearly so great 
as that along the vertical axis. The clearest 
consonant influence is that affecting vertical 
height: one group (p, t, k, s) condition a low 
first formant (below 450), while (m, n, 1) and 
(h) condition a relatively high first formant 
(450-600). (6) appears to be intermediate in 
its effect, with first formant placement 
about 450 cycles. Consonant influences on 
horizontal placement are less clear; however, 
(p) is followed by a very low second formant, 
and (k) and (h) generally seem to bend the 
second formant relatively high. Dentals, 
then, tend to be localized in a large mid-area. 

The main tendencies affecting the paths 
of 7 segments, apart from the influence of 
consonant environment as just described, 
are tendencies to a high second formant 
and—less pronouncedly—to a low first form- 
ant. Thus, preceded and followed by mem- 
bers of what we may call the Cx group (p, t, 
k, s, 6), a (relatively long) segment rises and 
fronts and then returns to a position fronter 
than its position at onset. Segments preceded 
and followed by members of the Cy group 
(m, n, 1) or (h) have a similar, though gener- 
ally lower path (e.g. m-l, h-n). Preceded by 
a member of Cx and followed by a member 
of Cy, the path is falling, at the same time 
fronting and returning to approximately the 
initial F2 position (or slightly fronter than 
at onset). Preceded by a member of Cy and 
followed by Cx, the path is rising, and again 
fronts and bends back to approximately the 
original F2 position. Preceded by a member 
of Cx and followed by #, the path is falling 
and fronting (without bending back). Pre- 
ceded by a member of Cy, the path is rising 
and fronting (without bending back). 

The chief effect of duration on quality 
would appear to be the extent of the second 
formant bend or frontward progression. If 
one plotted the mid-point formant readings 
of such 7 segments in similar environments, 
longer duration would tend to correlate with 
a higher second formant position. 

1.2.5. When the delineation of areas 
utilized by individual vowels and the nuclei 
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or target areas therein are summarized on a 
formant chart it can be seen that the larger 
areas on the chart overlap, while the nuclear 
areas do not. It would be possible for a brief 
segment to lie entirely or almost in, for 
example, an area in the vicinity of 700 X 
1400 cycles where the 0, a, and e domains 
overlap. Within an environmental matrix 
there would be no confusion in identifying 
the segment, since this low front section of 
the o domain is used preceding or following 
(n); as a low back point in the e domain it is 
conditioned by (w) (and possibly by (m)); 
and as a rather high front a by (k) or (t). 

Further, apart from consonant environ- 
ment, the direction of movement would 
distinguish segments in this area; an a seg- 
ment with onset in this area would surely be 
moving downward and probably slightly 
back; an o would be in the process of rising 
and backing; an e would be fronting and 
probably falling slightly. Similarly, in the 
region of e-i overlap, around 5-600 X 2250 
cycles, e follows (y) and dental members of 
Cx, and perhaps (1), and the direction of 
movement is central and falling; 7 follows 
labials, and movement is fronting and 
slightly rising. 

The question of identification of smaller, 
isolated, segments (of, say, one or two centi- 
seconds duration) would appear to be 
academic as far as the functioning of the 
language is concerned; we have not con- 
sidered the role of the upper formants or 
other acoustic factors apart from the posi- 
tion of formants 1 and 2. Up to the point 
discussed here—that is, the identification of 
the briefest whole vowel segments—we feel 
that permutations of the first and second 
formant position, consonant environment 
and characteristic direction of movement 
are quite sufficient. 

To the localization of the four vowel areas 
made in 1.1 we can now add the following 
specifications and qualifications. Target 
areas or nuclei are areas within which the 
maxima of relatively long segments fall. 
Onsets, termini and entire brief segments 
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may lie without these nuclei and still fall 
within larger areas which have been called 
domains. Some of these domains overlap 
toward the center of the vocalic range; 
shorter segments are uniformly more central 
than longer, and are thus more likely to fall 
in the overlapping areas. 

Within the four vowel domains, the selec- 
tion of quality over the course of a vowel 
segment very largely depends on the nature 
of the preceding and following consonants. 
In general, labial consonants condition the 
use of the relatively back portions of a given 
vowel domain, dental consonants the front 
portions. The velar is variable; conditioning 
a front position in 0, a and e, a back position 
in 7. Nasal consonants uniformly condition 
relatively low vowel placement, as does (h) 
and the phrase-final (#). Plosives and (s) 
uniformly condition relatively high place- 
ment; (6) and (1) seem rather variable. A 
vowel domain, then, can be pictured as a 
gridwork with the location of the initial and 
final portions of vowel segments indicated 
by the specific preceding and following con- 
sonants. To some extent the course of the 
whole vowel segment is also conditioned by 
these factors—for example, a vowel following 
a labial and preceding a dental must of 
necessity cross the width of the vowel do- 
main, and must start low and rise if the 
labial is also a nasal and the dental is also a 
plosive, etc. 

Over and above the necessity for placing 
vowels against this consonant foci grid, 
however, there is a certain amount of flexi- 
bility in the exact path which a given vowel 
segment will take between its onset and 
terminus, the more so as the segments are 
longer. We have seen that in each of the four 
vowels there is a tendency for the quality to 
vary in a given direction, being more central 
(and therefore more undifferentiated) in 
short segments, less central (more differ- 
entiated) in long. Thus longer o segments 
are more back, longer a are lower and more 
back, longer e are lower and fronter, and 
longer 7 are fronter than shorter segments in 
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the same domains. In each case there is a 
definite direction or point toward which the 
vowel quality aims, so to speak, and which 
is more closely approximated in longer than 
in shorter segments. 

1.3. This section is concerned with 
stretches of vocalic spectrum in which the 
quality shifts between two or more of the 
vowel domains already delimited (1.2). 
These shifts always involve the o or 7 domain 
and have been usually written with, respec- 
tively, (w) and (y). 

Vocalic sequences can be roughly classified 
and described as: (1) an immediate shift 
from a maxima! point (of insignificant dura- 
tion) in the 7 or o domain to another vowel 
domain (where duration is usually more pro- 
longed); (2) a shift from another vowel 
domain to a point in the 7 or o domain (the 
reverse of (1)); (3) more prolonged duration 
in the 7 or o domain followed by a shift to 
another domain; (4) as in (2), followed by 
more prolonged duration in the 7 or o do- 
main; (5) a shift from one vowel domain to a 
point in either the 7 or o domain, followed 
immediately by a shift to another domain. 
Various combinations of these alternatives 
can occur, and long stretches of shifting 
vocalic spectrum are common in Shawnee. 

1.3.1. Vocalic segments involving transi- 
tion to and/or from a maximum in the o 
domain are included here. 

Initial and post-consonantic sequences 
(group (1) above) are glides directly from the 
o domain to that of the following vowel. The 
location of formants at each terminal of the 
segment is conditioned by the consonantic 
environment. That is, the placement of 
formants at the beginning of the vocalic 
segment in (kwe) is just like the equivalent 
point in (ko), but while the movement of the 
latter vowel is confined to the o domain, the 
former progresses directly to the e territory, 
with its final formant position just about as 
in a (ke). 

A number of glide segments with onset in 
the ¢ domain fall into four groups with 
termini in or approximately in the a, e, and z 
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domains. These are: (1) a group which falls 
from o to a, at around 500 X 900 or 1000 
¢.p.s., with a typical duration range of 12 to 
16 centiseconds; (2) a group with a duration 
range about as in (1) which fall and front 
from o to e, ending at around 600-900 x 
1400-1800 c.p.s.; (3) a group of relatively 
brief segments, about 10 centiseconds or 
less, which rise and front from o to a high 
and relatively front area, about 400-500 
X 1700-2000 c.p.s.; and (4) a group of 
relatively long segments, approximately 18 
to 24 centiseconds in duration, which front, 
through the e domain and then rise in the 7 
domain, terminating at around 450 x 2600 
c.p.s. Group (3) are difficult to trace, and the 
second formant is always vague, perhaps 
because of its rapid transition from low to 
high frequencies. Group (4) is obviously 
more complex than the other three, appar- 
ently a combination of (2) and a rising glide 
as in 1.3.2. 

The a and e domains, functioning as glide 
termini, are structured as in simple vowel 
segments. The terminus area in (3) is more 
centrally located than the usual 7 domain; 
we have not a large enough sample of this 
group to be sure of its limits or to attempt to 
locate specific consonant foci. 

A second type of glide segment consists 
approximately of bending of formants 
toward and then away from a position which 
is relatively back (low second formant) and 
usually relatively high (low first formant) by 
comparison to the adjacent vowel maxima. 
Environmental influences are very apparent 
in the placement of intervocalic maxima in 
this chart. Roughly, 7 tends to condition the 
maximum toward relatively high and front 
placement, a toward low and central, o gen- 
erally back, and e rather high and central 
placement. When two contrasting vowels 
are involved, specific location is something 
of a compromise. In a general way it looks as 
if the influence of preceding vowel may be 
stronger than that of following in determin- 
ing second formant position (but this is 
uncertain). 
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Intervocalic w, then, is a glide to and 
away from a point in the o domain. The 
location of this point is conditioned by the 
nature of preceding and following vowels. In 
general, the period of duration in the ad- 
jacent vowel domains is relatively long, the 
transition to and from the w maximum is 
rapid, and duration at the maximum is 
extremely brief. 

1.3.2. These paragraphs describe vocalic 
sequences involving transition to and/or 
from the 7 domain. 

Phrase-initial and post-consonantic se- 
quences progress from the 7 to the e, a, and o 
domains; the first group are by far the most 
frequent, especially following (k). All three 
of these groups of glide segments are pre- 
dominantly falling and backing. From onset 
at approximately 400 by 2700 cycles, seg- 
ments of the three groups progress to 550- 
800 X 2000 e, 800 X 1400 a, and 600 x 1100 
cycles o respectively. The terminal points of 
these segments fall in the respective domains 
just about as in simple vowel segments, 
though it may be that the o domain is 
slightly more central, at least when influ- 
enced by labials and velars. 

Segments in which vowel quality shifts to 
(or toward) 7 are rising and fronting glides 
from the a and e domains (no such segments 
with onset in the o domain have been ob- 
served). Consonant foci in the a domain are, 
apparently, about as in simple a spectra. 
Termini, however, appear to fall somewhat 
lower (high first formant) than in simple 7 
segments. 

The second group, with onset in the e 
domain, are frequent and occur in a variety 
of environments; we can therefore look more 
closely at the patterning of segments of this 
type. These segments are relatively long—10 
centiseconds and longer—fronting glides 
which, as a group, cover most of the e and 7 
territories (delimited above). The extremes 
of the area covered by this glide are, for the 
first formant, 400-700 cycles, for the second, 
1800-2700 cycles. All segments have the 
second formant at onset lower than 2300 
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cycles (that is, within the e area); all have 
the second formant at terminus above 2200 
cycles (within the 7 area). Like 7, these seg- 
ments are typically fronting and rising, the 
main difference being in the more central 
onset (lower initial formant 2) and sharper 
second formant rise of the glide. 

A chart showing onset areas as conditioned 
by specific consonants is quite similar in 
layout to the e domain, though somewhat 
more compacted, with more consonant foci 
100-200 cycles higher in the second formant 
measurement, and with a narrower first 
formant range. A chart showing termini 
occupies more or less all of the 7 territory, 
and is similar in general plan (except, pos- 
sibly, for the location of specific foci, 
notably (n) and (1)). However, the second 
formant range is wider (reaching as low as 
2200 cycles), and most of the consonant 
foci are located slightly more centrally than 
in the 7 domain. Thus, while (ey) is a glide 
which rises from well within the e domain to 
a terminus in or verging on the 7 domain, 
what one might call the e-phase of the glide 
is a relatively high and front e, and the 7 
portion may be a relatively central 7. 

Subject to the influence of consonant 
environment, ey segments have falling first 
and rising second formants, progressing 
directly from onset to terminus positions 
with little bending. Especially long seg- 
ments, say 16 centiseconds and longer (e.g. 
n-t, n-n) differ in progressing to a position 
even more front than, and bending back to, 
terminus position. Longer duration, then, 
would correlate with a center of gravity 
further forward than that of a shorter seg- 
ment (and, perhaps, with greater auditory 
similarity to 7). 

Sequences of the third type are basically 
characterized by rapid movement to and 
away from a point or maximum in the 7 
domain; however, when one of the vowels 
involved is 7, a definite maximum may not 
be clearly present (as with o in w-glides, 
see above). The relationship between en- 
vironment and placement of the y maximum 
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is fairly obvious: 7 conditions a high second 
formant, low first formant; o a relatively low 
second formant; a a high first formant; etc. 
The range covered by this sample of maximal 
points corresponds almost exactly with the 7 
nuclear area. 

In complex vocalic sequences containing 
y, the most consistent feature of the y maxi- 
mum is a relatively low first formant posi- 
tion. Indeed, in some of the glides involving 
front vowels, e.g. iye, the second formant 
position may shift relatively little, and its 
highest position may not apparently corre- 
spond to the y phase of the segment. In all 
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environments, however, a relatively low 
first formant seems to be characteristic of the 
y maximum. In all environments but those 
containing 7, relatively high second formant 
is also typical. 

Rapidity of formant shifting, as on the w 
glides, is characteristic in transition to the 
o and a, sometimes to the e domains. How- 
ever, when the sequence stays within the 
high and front area, the territory to be 
covered is small and movement of formants 
is more regular over the whole segment.'® 


15 [The editing of this paper was done by John 
Yegerlehner, CFV] 
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0. Robert Bighorse, an Osage Indian, 
was my informant in the summer of 1951, 
first in his home town of Hominy, Okla., 
and later at Ann Arbor, Mich., where he 
served as an informant in a Field Methods 
course during the University of Michigan 
summer session. When I began working 
with Mr. Bighorse, he had not used Osage 
as a normal medium of conversation for 
nearly thirty years; while his command 
of the structural details of the language 
seemed unimpaired, his control of the lexi- 
con was affected by lapses of memory dur- 
ing the initial stages of our work. Bighorse 
sought to remedy this temporary deficiency 
by writing the ‘forgotten’ word down in 
English; seeing the written form, he claimed, 
would help him recall the proper Osage 
equivalent. His success with this type of 
what might be termed ‘mnemonic therapy’ 
was rather startling. He would take a list 
of such forms—which he referred to as his 
homework—to his room and would emerge 
some time later with the Osage equivalents 
written out. In this manner Bighorse not 
only managed to reactivate his Osage vo- 
cabulary; he also, quite unwittingly, created 
an Osage orthography. The list of forms 
which he wrote down might have been 
larger, had it not been for the fact that his 
peculiar method and continued daily elicit- 

1A shorter and somewhat different version of 


this paper was read at the annual meeting of the 
Linguistic Society of America in December 1951. 
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ing improved his memory to point the 
where it became unnecessary to write forms 
down. After Bighorse’s unexpected death 
on July 22, 1951, his notes, consisting 
largely of the afore-mentioned word lists, 
were turned over to me by his wife. 

An analysis of the psychological mecha- 
nisms involved in using written forms of a 
second language to recall the spoken forms 
of one’s native language is beyond the 
writer’s competence. Hence, this paper 
merely presents Bighorse’s word list, fol- 
lowed by an analysis and discussion of his 
graphemic system. 


1. The original word list consisted of 
about 150 entries, mostly in pencil, written 
in an ordinary spiral-backed notebook. 
The entries were scattered throughout the 
notebook, which was also used for various 
notes and jottings not connected with the 
present paper. After elimination of duplica- 
tions and a few totally illegible forms, the 
corpus consists of 115 different entries (in- 
cluding alternate spellings) which are listed 
below, together with the Osage phonemic 
transcription (enclosed in diagonals) and 
the meaning of each entry. 

ah-who = /ahi/ wing, arm; pa-sue = 
/pasu/ testicle; pa-sue = /pasii/ to cut; 
coo-chey = /kiice/ to shoot; wa-lus-kah, 
wa-Lus-kah = /waliiska/ bug; my-pueh, 
my-Pueh = /maxpt/ cloud; wa-skoo = 
/waski/ sweet; ne-such = /nizi/ rain; 
my-who-spa = /mahtispe/ spade; thy-stue 
= /Sdasti/ to bite; ne-skoo = /niski/ salt; 
owe-shay = /ti%e/ vagina; 0-200 = /ozi/ 
to pour; pa-whooh = /paht/ snow; nah- 
new-who = /nanthu/ tobacco; wa-thoo- 
shay = /waditize/ to wash; sue-kah = 
/sika/ chicken; zo-thay = /dice/ red; 
my-choo, ma-shae = /mé4Sa/ feather; E- 
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lon-chay, E-Lon-Chey = /jl6%e/ cat; why- 
lo-bry = /waldbra/ to eat; a-na-kooh = 
/&nak?6/ to hear; me-oo-pa = /migpa/ sun, 
moon; kaw = /k?6/ to play ball; why-mo = 
/wamé/ thief; home-pa = /hdépe/ shoe; 
no-pah-he = /nopéhi/ to be hungry; ho- 
brenk-ka, hoo-brenka = /hdbrike/ beans; 
shonka, shoonka = /8éke/ dog; o-hoe = 
/ého/ dog’s bark; o-kooh-jay = /ok?éce/ 
hole; wa-hoo-ta = /wahdta/ gun; wa- 
pooh-kaah = /waphdék?e/ to hit; kooh-jay 
= /kéce/ past (adv.); pa-solee = /pasdéli/ 
Hominy, Okla.; o-my-E-kay, oh-mya-kaa, 
oh-myE-kaa = /omdjke/ year; wa-hoe-cha 
= /wahdsta/ little; joh-pa = /cdpa/ 
short; ma-kay = /mégke/ chest, breast; 
zooah-they, zooah-thay = /Zac?é/ log; 
we-tonka = /witgke/ sister; na-ka = 
/ngke/ to run; kaa-sa-kah = /k?§sake/ 
fast; lo-they, la-they = /l46e/ big; ho-pa = 
/hapa/ day; ma-cheek-kay = /méScijke/ 
rabbit; wa-la-za, wa-la-jay = /waléze/ 
letter, paper; he-thy = /hi64/ to swim; 
owe-shay-why-mo = /tZe wamd/ lizard; 
bry-kah = /brék?a/ flat; ta-na-kah = 
/tandka/ paper; jah-kaw = /céska/ cow; 
pa-kaah = /paxe/ I make it; ta-kaa = 
/také/ to fight; ne-jaah = /nicé/ bucket; 
shonka-la-they = /Séke l48e/ big dog; 


sta... = /Scé/ you went; ki-see-ta = /ka- 
sijte/ yesterday; ta-see-kah = /tas{ke/ tail; 
see-a-chay = /sjce/ tail; she-me-chay, 


she-me-chey = /Simjze/ girl; ah-zee = 
/&%i/ bed; ma-heh = /mahj{/ grass; lee-tha- 
koa = /lijka/ to sit; E-spa = /{jspe/ az; 
my-yeeh = /méj/ ground; ta-leeh = 
/talj/ to burn; en-chay = /njkSe/ you are; 
Ee-sty = /i8t4/ eye; e-ha-kee-koo-la = 
/iha kikiile/ kiss; E-kah = /ixa/ to laugh; 
we-tah = /wita/ mine (pron.); thee-kaah 
= /dik?é/ to dig; gee-chay = /cize/ door; 
ne-keeh = /nixi/ waterfall; jeeah, jeah, 
chee = /ci/ house; pakooh-ja, pa-kooh-ja = 
/paxéce/ ear; Eh-jah = /{ce/ face; toh-jay 
= /téce/ throat; ja-zchay, ja-zchey = 
/céze/ stomach; cha-pa = /c&pa/ little; 
ta-thay = /tacé/ wind; pa-they = /pacé/ 
boat; jay-kayh = /céke/ bucket; cho-pa = 


/cépa/ short; Sha-kah = /%éka/ leg; joah 
= /%4/ wood; na-zeah = /ngiZj/ to stand; 
wi-Chee-KAY = /widjke/ friends; zochol- 
lee = /Zacéli/ Grayhorse, Okla.; zee = /zi/ 
yellow; wa-thee-kee, wa-thee-shee = /wa- 
Si8ki/ to wash; thy-pa = /Sap4/ to bite; 
jeah-lo-they = /ci l4Se/ big house; kaw- 
KAAH = /ké&xe/ to make; why-mo-sthay = 
/waméste/ thief; chi-kah = /S&kes hand. 


2.1. Phonemic analysis of Osage yields 
the following phonemic inventory: 

(1) Consonants, (a) single segment: p, 
t, c, k, s, 8, x, h, 5, z, 2, m, n, 1, w; (b) two 
segment: p?, c?, k?, br. 

(2) Vowels, (a) oral: i, e, a, 0, u; (b) 
nasal: ji, 4, Q. 

(3) Prosodic; stress: '; syllabic juncture: 
#2 

2.2. Bighorse’s graphemic experiment 
deals with this phonemic system in an ap- 
parently highly unsystematic manner, rep- 
resenting a few phonemes consistently by 
the same graph, while rendering most of 
them by a staggering array of different 
variants. In giving a breakdown of his 
treatment, below, we enclose phonemes in 
diagonals, graphs in parentheses ( ). 

/p/:(p) 

/t/:(t) 

/c/:(j, ch, th, g); the latter occurs only 
once, in (gee-chay) cize door. The cluster 
/8c/ is normally rendered by (ch), as in 
(ma-cheek-kay) mfgScjke rabbit; however, 
there is one instance of (st) in (sta) Scé 
you went. As will be seen below (4.1.), most 
of the graphs used to write the phoneme /c/ 
are allographs of one grapheme used to 
write a considerable number of sibilant 
phonemes. 

/k/:(k, ¢), but we have only one instance 
of (c), in (coo-chey), ktice to shoot. 

/s/:(s) is used consistently; however, 


2 This analysis differs from an earlier one in 
that /?/ and nasality are analyzed as components 
rather than separate phonemes; otherwise, the 
earlier analysis stands unchanged. Cf. Osage I, 
IJAL 18.63-68 (1952). 
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there is some overlap, since this graph is 
also used for some other sibilant phonemes. 

/8/:(sh, ch, s); the latter appears in 
clusters /8k/ and /&t/. 

/x/:(k), but /x/ is not written in the 
cluster /xp/. 

/h/:(h, wh); (wh) appears in forms which 
show the influence of the English graphe- 
mic pattern. The phoneme /h/ is not writ- 
ten, when it is the second element of the 
clusters /ph/, /th/, /kh/. 

/8/:(th) 

/2/:(2, j, ch, zch); the significance of the 
latter—a (ch) preceded by a smaller raised 
(z)—can not be ascertained. It may simply 
be an afterthought on the part of the 
informant, possibly an attempt at greater 
phonetic accuracy. 

/%/:(z, sh, ch, j, 8). 

/m/, /n/:(m) and (n) are used con- 
sistently. 

/\/:(1), with one instance of (Il) in (zo- 
chollee) Zacéli Grayhorse, Okla. 

/w/:(w) is the normal graph, but (wh) 
appears in forms show English pattern 
influence. 

/k?/:(k). 

/p?/:does not appear in the corpus. 

/c?/:is rendered by (th) without ex- 
ception. 

/br/:(br). 

By far the greatest variety appears in 
graphs used to write the vowels, as listed 
below. 

/i/:(e, E, Ee, ee, eeh, eah, eeah, i); the 
last appears only once, in (wi-Chee-KAY), 
wizjke friends. 

/e/:(a, ah, ay, ayh, ey, aa, aah). 

/a/:(a, aah, ah, aw, i, y); the possible 
reasons for the relatively frequent occur- 
rence of the last two graphs will be discussed 
in section 3.1. below. 

/o/:(0, d€, o&, 00, ooh). 

/u/:(0, 00, ooh, owe, u, ue, ueh, ew). 

/i/:(e, E, ee, eeh, eh, eah, en); (en) 
appears only before /k/, reflecting the 
phonetic sequence [1] before that conso- 
nant. In general, it may be said that Big- 
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horse did not clearly distinguish between 
oral and nasal vowel phonemes, although, 
as will be seen below, he apparently asso- 
ciated nasal /a/ with oral /o/ rather than 
with oral /a/. Our analysis does not reveal 
why (tha) appears in (lee-tha-koa), Ifjka 
to sit. 

/a/: (a, ah, y, 4€, 0, On, ooah). 

/9/:(aw, 0, 00, on, oon, ome, ooh; (on) 
and (oon) appear in two versions of the 
same form (shonka, shoonka), Séke dog. 
(ome) appears before /p/ only. 

/'/:Bighorse did not write stress; from 
time to time portions of a form appear in 
capital letters, but they do not seem to 
correlate with stress. As a matter of fact, 
if any significance can be attached to the 
use of capital letters in the data, it would 
be the fact that a particular sequence 
caused the informant more difficulty than 
others. Since this is no more than a con- 
jecture, it seems safe to analyze capitals 
as free variants of the corresponding small 
letters. 

/ #/:syllabic juncture was marked by 
Bighorse by a dash (-) between syllables 
only. However, since there is some doubt 
that he heard this juncture as a phoneme— 
in the same sense in which he heard seg- 
mental phonemes—the possible significance 
of (-) will be discussed in 3.2. below.* 

As the above breakdown shows, Bighorse’s 
orthography is not phonemic; nor is it 
systematic in any strict sense of the term. 
Moreover, there are two major areas of 
inconsistency: his rendition of the con- 
sonants commonly known as sibilants; and 
his handling of the entire vowel system. 


3.0. In analyzing the Bighorse orthog- 
raphy the following factors will have to be 
taken into consideration: (1) the informant 
was literate in English; (2) he had a rather 
good ear and deliberately tried to make 
his graphemics come close to the phonetic— 
though not the phonemic—realities of Osage; 


3 For a discussion of syllabic juncture, see Osage 
I, loc. cit., section 4.2. 
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yeen 
ugh, 
SSO- 
han 
veal 
fika 
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(3) he was partly aided and partly thwarted 
in this attempt by his knowledge of English 
orthography ; being a good speller in English 
made him a very inferior speller in Osage; 
(4) he had very definite and naive notions 
about the ‘nature’ of Indian languages and 
about the proper way of reducing them to 
writing. In holding these ideas he was not 
very different from most of his contem- 
poraries in the area in which he lived. 

3.1. Little need be said about the in- 
formant’s literacy in English. The very 
existence of the notebook testifies to the 
fact that writing was not a task he feared 
or shirked. His handwriting was not that of 
a man who does a great deal of writing, but 
he was fluent enough. The notebook con- 
tained a good deal besides our present 
corpus, and during his stay in Ann Arbor 
he wrote several letters to relatives and 
friends in Oklahoma. His spelling was 
quite good, in the sense that there were 
very few mistakes in his written English. 

There is ample evidence to show that Big- 
horse was what might be termed ‘sound- 
conscious’. For example, in rendering the 
Osage syllables /5a/ and /ma/ by the com- 
binations (thy) and (my) respectively, 
he showed an awareness of the phonemic 
similarity of the Osage syllables with his 
own Oklahoma pronunciation of the Eng- 
lish morphemes my and thy. With the latter 
he must have been familiar since his Sun- 
day School days (e.g., ‘hallowed be thy 
name’). In his transcription of hdépe shoe 
as (home-pa) he shows his striving for pho- 
netic accuracy, since the sequence /op/ 
is phonetically realized in Osage as [6mp]. 
As in the case of (my) and (thy), his tran- 
scription gravitates toward the nearest 
English spelling known to him. 

This dependence on English orthographic 
models, which appears obvious even upon 
casual inspection of the corpus, may well 
have been a major cause of the lack of sys- 
tematization evident in the Bighorse or- 
thography. As an illustration we list here 
those sequences—taken from the corpus— 


which are recognizable as English ‘graphe- 
mic words’. Occurrence of such a graphemic 
word in the corpus does not, of course, 
prove that it constituted a model for the 
informant. It does, however, represent at 
least a potential determining pattern. 

ah, who, sue, coo, my, thy, owe, shay, zoo, 
new, choo (as in ‘choo-choo’), me, kaw, home, 
he, hoe, kay, jay, they, we, oh, cheek, see, 
she, sty, thee, gee, thee. 

If we accept, at least in theory, the pos- 
sibility that forms such as these had a de- 
termining influence on Bighorse’s transcrip- 
tion, the multiplicity of his graphemic solu- 
tions for a given Osage phonemic sequence— 
especially transcriptions of vowels—would 
be explained, at least in part. The applica- 
tion of English orthographic practice to the 
transcription of other languages yields 
notoriously poor results. 

3.2. Some of the features of the Bighorse 
orthography seem to be the result of certain 
ideas—common to the average citizen, 
both in Oklahoma and elsewhere—about the 
characteristics of Indian (and other ‘primi- 
tive’) languages. The belief in the ‘mono- 
syllabic nature’ of Indian languages is 
very widespread; Bighorse shared it with 
most of his contemporaries in northeastern 
Oklahoma. His use of the dash (-) to indi- 
cate syllabic juncture undoubtedly reflects 
this belief. It follows the popular idea that 
the proper way to write Indian languages 
is by separating syllables by a dash. Oue of 
the streets in Pawhuska, Okla., is named 
Ki-He-Kah Avenue. Since this street name 
is a transliteration of Osage /kahike/, it 
appears obvious that Bighorse was at least 
in part working on the basis of such models. 
Moreover, there seems little doubt that some 
of his vowel +h graphs (e.g., ah, ayh, eeh, 
eh) have their origin in the frequent prac- 
tice of transliterating syllable final vowels 
as vowel + h. To the linguistically naive, 
syllabic dashes and a generous sprinkling of 
h in syllabic final position seems to be the 
standard equipment of a properly primitive 
language. 
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4.0. In the following paragraphs we pre- 
sent an analysis of the Bighorse graphemic 
system. Graphemes are enclosed in paren- 
theses ( ), allographs appear in italics. 
Where discussion or explanation is necessary, 
it follows the listing of the graphemes and 
the phonemes which they represent. We 
use the colon (:) to symbolize the phrase 
represents or stands for; thus, (h)h: /h/ is 
to be read: the grapheme (h) with the single 
allograph A represents the Osage phoneme 
/h/. 

4.1. There are relatively few graphemes 
with monophonemic reference in the Big- 
horse orthography. (m)m: /m/, (n)n: /n/, 
(br)br: /br/, (w)w: /w/, (h)h: /h/, (Dl, U: 
/\/, (ay) ay ayh, ey: /e/, (u)u, ue, ueh, ew, 
owe: /u/, (-)-: /#/ between syllables. The 
vowel phonemes /e/ and /u/, as well as 
the consonants /w/ and /h/ have addi- 
tional graphemic representation, which is 
listed below. However, the graphemes (w), 
(h), (ay) and (u) represent single phonemes 
and are therefore included in the above 
group. 

A few graphemes in the system represent 
two phonemes each. (wh)wh: /w, h/ in 
forms which show possible influence of 
English orthographic practice (see 3.1. 
above). (t)t: /t, c/, but there is only one 
instance of (t) representing /c/, (sta): 
Scé you went. (p)p: /p, p?/ and, in one in- 
stance, the cluster /ph/. (e)e, ee, eh, eeh, 
eah, eeah, en: /i, i/; this overlap is easily 
explained by the fact that the informant did 
not distinguish oral from nasal vowels. 
(i)i: /i, a/, but there is only one instance 
of (i): /i/, (wi-Chee-KAY): wizjke friends. 

The remaining graphemes of the Bighorse 
orthography all have polyphonemic refer- 
ence; moreover, there is a good deal of over- 
lap in this group. (k)k, c: /k, k?, x/; there is 
some evidence to the effect that the velar 
fricative caused the informant a good deal 
of trouble, and that he was puzzled by this 
‘k, which isn’t quite a k.’ (th)th: /8, ¢, ¢?/; 
phoneme /3/ is always represented by (th), 
but the inclusion of /c/ and /c?/ under this 
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grapheme is puzzling. Most probably it 
illustrates the difficulty the informant en- 
countered in writing the sibilant consonants. 
This difficulty is further illustrated by the 
following graphemic configuration. (s)g, 
J, 8, 2, ch, sh, zch: /c, 8, 2, 8, %/. The cri- 
terion for assigning all of the above graphs 
to the same grapheme is the virtual absence 
of any kind of system in writing any and all 
of the sibilant phonemes. The breakdown 
is as follows: g represents only /c/; 7 repre- 
sents /c, z, %/; ch stands for /c, z, 8, %/; 
z stands for /z, %/; and s stands for /s, 8, 4/. 
We associate the apparent lack of systema- 
tization with the concept of free variation 
and hence assign all of the above graphs to 
one grapheme, arbitrarily called (s), the 
‘sibilant’ grapheme. The overlap with (th) 
has already been noted above; inclusion of 
th under (s) seems unrealistic in view of 
our basic assumption that totally different 
graphic symbols should be assigned to dif- 
ferent graphemes, if phonemic differences 
are involved. This assumption also forms 
the main criterion for the analysis of some 
of the vowel graphemes listed below. 

4.2. (a)a, aa, ah, aah, ae, ooah, y: /a, a, e/. 
(0)o, oe, oh, 00, ooh, on, ome, oon, aw: /a, 
a, 0, 9, u/. The criterion for inclusion of 
these graphs either under (a) or under (0) 
is again the apparent free variation. More- 
over, analysis as two graphemes—rather 
than one—is made on the basis of the fact 
that some of the graphs here assigned to (a) 
were used by the informant to represent 
the front vowel /e/, while the graphs as- 
signed to (0), aside from representing /a/ 
and /a/, also served to symbolize the back 
vowels /o/, /o/ and /u/. Undoubtedly, the 
fact that the informant did not make a 
graphic distinction between oral and nasal 
vowels, while at the same time he was hav- 
ing difficulties devising orthographic dis- 
tinction for nasal /a/ and /o/, was a con- 
tributing factor in his quite unsystematic 
writing of /a/ and /a/. 

4.3. To summarize the analysis we list 
here the Bighorse graphemic system, ar- 
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ranged in alphabetical order: a, ay, br, 
e, h, i, k, 1, m, n, 0, p, s, t, th, u, w, wh, -. 


5. In his efforts to write his native lan- 
guage Robert Bighorse must be said to have 
failed. The sum total of his orthographic 
experiments is a far cry from being a mod- 
ern Ormulum. It falls short of the system 
devised by the Connecticut blacksmith 
John Bate.* A reading of the Ormulum or 
of John Bate’s account book enables us to 
recognize the significant features of the 
phonemic systems represented in each. A 
reading of Bighorse’s word lists reveals 
nothing, unless the reader happens to know 
both English and Osage. The Bighorse or- 
thography is no more than an interesting 
failure because it is not systematic—at 
least not recognizably systematic. Not only 
was the recording of every form a problem 
in itself, but, as the many variant spellings 
in the corpus show, every recurrence of a 
form presented an entirely new problem 
which had to be solved without reference 
to the fact that the form had already been 
recorded at least once. This is all the more 
surprising in view of the fact that the in- 
formant apparently had a ‘good ear’ (see 
3.1. above) and was striving for phonetic 
accuracy. 

In trying to assess the reasons for Big- 
horse’s failure to create a system, it could be 
pointed out that he did not attempt to do so. 
However, such an explanation would be 
unsatisfactory for two reasons: (1) we have 
no way of proving that no systematization 
was intended ; (2) creation of an orthographic 
system is not necessarily contingent on 
deliberate intent. John Bate obviously had 
no intention of creating an orthography, 

4 Cf. H. Whitehall, “The Orthography of John 


Bate of Sharon, Connecticut (1700-1784)”’, Ameri- 
can Speech vol. 22, no. 1, pt. 2 (1947). 


while he taught himself how to spell. He 
merely wanted to be able to keep his ac- 
counts straight. Under the circumstances 
the consistency of his spellings is remark- 
able. 

Two of the factors which prevented Big- 
horse from creating an even slightly sys- 
tematic orthography—his complete de- 
pendence on English patterns of spelling 
and his ideas about the nature of Indian 
languages—have already been discussed 
(3.2. above). A further decisive factor may 
have been the fact that Bighorse not only 
did not intend to create an orthography, 
but that he was not even interested in writ- 
ing Osage. As was pointed out in 1. above 
the entire procedure was to him no more 
than a device to help him recall certain 
temporarily forgotten or submerged fea- 
tures of his native language. Since it served 
this purpose, he was apparently content to 
leave it at that. At no time did he really 
try to ‘write in Osage’; nor did he feel that 
literacy in Osage was necessarily a desirable 
thing. He was much too aware of the fact 
that his native language had all but ceased 
to be an effective means of communication 
for most members of his tribe. 

The evidence presented in this paper sug- 
gests one final observation. The psycho- 
logical reality of phonemes notwithstanding, 
it may be entirely impossible for a linguis- 
tically untrained person to render the pho- 
nemic system of his language in a systema- 
tic fashion, if his orthographic model is 
unsuitable. The writer is reminded of a 
question he was once asked by a West Afri- 
can teacher attending a conference on ver- 
nacular orthographies: “May we assume 
that English orthography is the best and 
most efficient orthography available any- 
where today?” Robert Bighorse’s experi- 
ment would seem to provide a properly 
emphatic answer. 
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18. Before attempting to present in outline 
what appear from my texts as the salient 
features of this dialect’s syntax, I may state 
briefly how I intend to use the terms worp, 
PHRASE, CLAUSE and SENTENCE. 

By worp will be meant, in general, a 
morphemic word, whether completely free 
(one which may, together with an appro- 
priate intonation, constitute an utterance), 
such as ndibuga I’m going or dAueretu 
(served right is she) it serves her right, or 
clausally or phrasally bound, such as ma 
(a negative particle usually replacing mama 
in questions and rhetorical questions when 
the affirmative is assumed) in lubuidy bard4na 
ma isn’t the sea beautiful? or maé-buga 
njqa-by didn’t I tell thee? Those of the former 
type are taken to be single words when anal- 
ysis shows them to contain, besides a root 
morpheme, bound or free, only recognized 
affixes in regular distribution with this 
morpheme. Those of the latter type are as- 
sumed to be words (rather than affixes or 
bound roots) when, as in the case of ma, they 
show both considerable mobility within the 
clause or sentence and freedom in their 
association with other forms belonging to 
different classes. Nor shall I hesitate to call 
such an enclitic as bai in fti-bai blow it (b- 
2nd person sg., -a- conjunctive auxiliary verb 
theme, -i 3rd person sg. masculine) a word; 
since it should be clear from what has been 
said under section 3 that person-marker 
prefixes always, and person-marker suffixes 

1 For Island Carib III see IJAL 22.138-50 (1956); 


for II see, IJAL 22.1-44 (1956); for I see IJAL 
21.233-41 (1955). 


in the vast majority of cases (the only ex- 
ceptions being locators or verbs derived 
from locators), mark respectively the begin- 
ning and the end of such words as contain 
them. So, according to my data, a word may 
be unstressed (as in this last example), or 
contain one or more stresses of equal weight 
(arfha to see, narfhubadibu J shall see thee). 

Exceptionally, I shall consider as words 
compounds whose members cannot be sepa- 
rated by any affixial or other morpheme, 
and whose stress-patterns and/or morpheme- 
sequences differ from those of syntactic 
constructions containing them. So, mabéa- 
diga beeswax, containing mdba bee(s) and 
idiga excrement, will be considered as a word 
in contradistinction to the phrase hddiga 
maba (their-excrement bees) bees’ excrement. 
Such compounds are rather few in my data 
(v, under 12.3). 

By WORD-GROUP or PHRASE will be meant 
two or more words that are grammatically 
replaceable by—and therefore functionally 
equivalent to—one. So, stiada tadéga hidru 
toa siby (PVNLN) this woman often makes 
soap and sq liiari kAtai eréguati (PNLV) 
all sorts of things were said may be called 
verbal phrases because they are replaceable 
by verbs, tadégai she makes it, eréguati zt 
was said, as the actor-action and undergoer- 
action constructions of English are not. 
Similarly, the equational sentences indéroni 
lira (NL, truth that) that’s the truth, hagia 
niéj (LL, it-is-they there) there they are, and 
gumugua bartru (PN, at-an-end-stative plan- 
tain) plantains are finished are replaceable, 
respectively, by a noun bindrg (thy truth) 
thow’rt right, or thouw’rt telling the truth, a 
locator, anidhaj there they are, and the parti- 
cle gumigua itself, and thus constitute 
nominal, locative, and adjectival phrases. A 
phrase may itself form part of a larger phrase 
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of the same or of a different type. So, the 
nominal phrase murtsu agédlei (NN) (a) 
bit (of) oil is one member of a coordinative 
phrase consisting of three clauses: murtisu 
agélei, putdsa, djgu lima 4mu kAtai a bit of 
oil, potash, indigo and (lit. it-with) other 
thing(s). Exocentric constructions are for 
the most part confined to subordinate 
clauses (thus, either a verbal or a nominal 
phrase which constitutes a subordinate 
clause may, as such, have adverbial function 
in the sentence); but some phrasal construc- 
tions are themselves exocentric; so, sy katai 
everything and 4mu katai other things or 
another thing) have nominal function al- 
though they consist of a particle, sy or amu 
followed by a locator, kétai what’s-masc.-it; 
while nitiru tugtia (also PL) she sat down 
has verbal function, being replaceable by 
the verb t&niu(ru)ra, which has the same 
meaning. Aba Aba one by one, or one here and 
there, biama biama two by two, etc. are dis- 
tributive. 

A SENTENCE, as the smallest unit of dis- 
course, may be defined as consisting of one 
or more words containing at least one loud 
stress, the last of which is followed by a 
pause and characterized by one of certain 
patterns of intonation. Five of these have 
been recognized as distinguishing informa- 
tive, mandatory (request or command), two 
interrogative, and exclamatory types of 
sentence; a sixth, also occurring before pause, 
as distinguishing a clause from a sentence; 
(v. the last paragraph under 1.1 of my 
Phonemes of the Hopkins dialect of Island 
Carib, in IJAL 21.233-241, 1955). Regret- 
tably, this part of the investigation was not 
carried out systematically; and since in- 
tonational variants of one and the same 
type of sentence undoubtedly occur, the 
characteristics noted are probably much too 
crude to serve as criteria. However, it may 
be of some help to say that the only strik- 
ing deviations, in this respect, from my own 
(British) English usage concern the ex- 
clamatory type (usually consisting of one 
and rarely if ever of more than two words) 
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with long-drawn rising tone, and the yes-or- 
no type of question, which ends—at least 
eften—on a level (sustained) tone. 


19. Most attributive endocentric phrases, 
with the notable exception of those consti- 
tuted by an auxiliary verb or verbal noun 
(which always follow their complements), 
have the structure: HEAD + ATTRIBUTE. So, 
(VV) ndibuga aluahay I’m-going to-look-for- 
her, basigrubai addéga_ thou’lt-be-unable-it 
to-do (i.e., to do it, the pronominal goal -i it 
being included in the head), bdiba addégai 
go do-it, kéima arihay let’s-go (and) see-her; 
(VN): badéguba uasdbute thou’lt-make our- 
soap, mabusétina haddédgoni I[-don’t-want 
their-doing-it (= them to do it); (VL): 
arimuga hagia (sleep it-is-they) they slept 
naggba abtihaj (nege §.B.) I-hear you- 
(were)-there (quotative at-S.B.); (VP): ua- 
dimurehgiq uriba we-are-talking ill, marihi- 
gidina buga (J’m-still-without-seeing past- 
tense) I’d never before seen; (NN): tanicigu 
hj4ru (her-wisdom woman) woman’s wisdom, 
lartiga bindfi (its-dawn morning) the break of 
day; (NV): sésu bicigubai (nj) money 
that-you-gave (to-me), tidi Aluahai her-going 
to-look-for-him, miitu gaganiti (person he- 
has-enemy) a man with enemies, bigdburi 
uribati (thy-behaviour it-is-bad) thy bad 
behaviour (contrast: uribati bigAdburi thy 
behaviour is bad); (NL): é6ma lea this path, 
uadtu lira that fire, guriara tugtira yon dugout; 
(NP): mititu ftara (person such) such people 
or such a person, uéiu mé some day (uéie 
sun or day, me particle of future tense); (LL): 
inthaj idra she/it is there (lit. it-is-non- 
demonstrative-there demonstrative-there; (LV): 
toa idbay she fem.-who-is-here; (LN) lea 
amtileie he (the)-younger-brother (contrast: 
amiuileie lea this younger brother), inite N 
(he-is-coming N) N is coming; (LP): ligira 
buga (yon-masc past-tense) the other day, 
lite me (coming-masc. future-tense) soon. 

On the other hand, some attributive endo- 
centric phrases have the structure: ATTRI- 
BUTE + HEAD. This seems to be true of 
most—if not all—those which begin with a 
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particle; so, (PP): k& 4mu (uogéri) what 
other (man); (PV): siada tadéga (often she- 
makes) she often makes; (PN): binddo habie 
(former their-home) their old home; (PL): ni 
nugtiia nor J; and see now section 16 above 
for further examples. Moreover, while ac- 
tion-actor-goal (tadéga hiéru toa séby she- 
makes woman this soap) and action-undergoer 
(tarfhuaia udri toa she-was-seen-again woman 
this) represent the normal word-order in 
phrases of this type (even when nominalized: 
see next paragraph but one), we also find 
similar phrases in which the actor or under- 
goer is brought to the fore, as in: hibuia 
adardsarubddina its-material will-hinder-me, 
&ba-iebé caparita agdélei tadéguba tisdbute 
one even (= even one) gill (of) oil it-will-make 
its-soap, su liiari kAtai eréguati every its-sort 
(of) thing it-was-said (all sorts of things were 
said). When this word-order is followed, 
the verb is unmarked for the person of the 
subject’s centre if this immediately precedes, 
as in the first example; but if it does not, as 
in the second example, the verb is marked in 
cross-reference to it (so, the t- of tadéguba 
refers to caparita gill, a term borrowed from 
local Sp. chaparita). (Occasionally, though 
very rarely so far as my data are concerned, 
the verb may be likewise left unmarked for 
the person of an immediately following ac- 
tor; so, Ahuia hitao tudigie pour blood—that 
is, blood poured—from off it.) On the other 
hand, there can be no cross-reference in 
those LV and VL constructions in which a 
locator in -g(u)ia (406) functions as pro- 
nominal subject, indifferently preceding or 
following the verb as in tugtia eréga (it-is- 
she say) or eréga tugtiia; and which are 
functionally equivalent to a finite verb such 
as teréga she said, differing from the latter 
stylistically in that they are more emphatic 
or declamatory, and therefore encountered 
more frequently in narrative than in con- 
versation. 

To beclearly distinguished from this latter 
type of verbal phrase is the locative LN 
phrase in which a locator in -g(u)ia is fol- 
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lowed by a verbal or other noun, as in ligia 
lebéluru then he came in, ligia terégu then 
she said, or this is what she said, but more 
literally, 7t-is-this/then-therefore/thus his-en- 
tering, her-saying, etc. So compare ligia 
eréga it-is-he said with ligia terégu limari lj 
(tt-is-this her-saying his-consort to him) this 
ts what his wife said to him, and ligia dibuga 
it-is-he walked with ligia maha nubdi néibugu 
(lidagie lagédburi 6ma) that’s why I won’t 
walk (by way of disused paths), but more 
literally 7t-is-thus unwilling that-I-be (for) 
my-walking, etc. In the last example, ligia is 
followed by both an imperfective verbal 
phrase (maha nubdi) and a verbal noun 
(ndibugy). It may also be followed by an 
imperfective verb alone, as in ligia tadégu- 
bai this is what she did (it-is-this that-she-did), 
in reference to an activity already men- 
tioned; whereas my data, though insufficient 
for proof, indicate that the LN form, ligia 
tadégo (it-is-this/then/therefore her-doing) 
could refer only to an activity about to be 
mentioned. It can hardly be doubted that 
these constructions are rightly interpreted 
as locative phrases when we find the locator 
ligia alone fulfilling a similar function and 
itself constituting a subordinate clause, as 
in: ligia, d§{ le hadégo mitu uribati bi, 
madihari b4, l4guiuba héu so, when people 
do evil to thee, don’t fear, it will turn back on 
them. 

The borrowed expressions da (Fr. temps), 
le (Fr. Vheure), and dg le are often translata- 
ble by when. Although the first may be re- 
ferred to pronominally (da ligia that time), 
neither ever bears pronominal reference; yet 
both (separately or together) function as 
nouns, so that the clause translated when 
people do evil to thee might be more closely 
rendered: at-the-time (of) their-doing people 
it-is-bad to-thee. So also: le ladéraguni at-the- 
time (of) his-opening-it = when he opened it. 
Occasionally, however, one of these expres- 
sions is employed before a verbal form as in: 
le tarfhibali when she saw him and da le 
bagoriahabdi at-the-time that-you-gave-birth 
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(both imperfective), dari me dg le hilddina 
until future-tense time when I-have-died = 
until after I have died (perfective). 

Moreover, subordinate clauses may be 
marked as such by containing, instead of a 
verb, a verbal noun (or, as we shall see below, 
a conjunctive verbal phrase). So: lacdloro, 
teréga duntru toa lj ... his-arrival, she-say 
bird thts to-him ... = when he arrived, this 
bird said to him ...; tandédgunu tisireste, Aba 
tasahg her-taking-out-it her-scissors, and her- 
shearing = and taking out her scissors, she 
sheared; lalihanu, ligia lerégu ... his-reading- 
it, it-is-this his saying ... = when he had read 
it, he said ...; leréderu guntrima led, aba 
tardiry tts-stopping ball-of-thread this, and 
her-dismounting = (when) the ball of thread 
stopped, (and) she dismounted (two possible 
interpretations) ; hacdloro, ligia herégu their- 
arriving, it-is-this/then their-saying = when 
they arrived, they said. 

As in the case of the locator ligia, pro- 
nominal reference in one noun supposes 
a nominal referent, implicit or expressed. 
So, in: aba licigu aba milu fiddoro ty 
udiriau tod ly tagériahan{y ir4hoia ha and 
he gave one thousand dollars to this old 
woman for her to bring up these children, the 
l- of ly, itself a morphological noun, refers 
to the verbal noun tagériahanfy—from the 
verb agériaha to give birth to or to bring up 
(children)—in the nominal phrase, ly ta- 
gériahanjy irdhoia h4é its-purpose her-bring- 
ing-up-them children these. Other adverbial 
nouns listed under 11.31 are employed 
analogously to ly, so: limagie lacdéloro it- 
since his-arrival = since he arrived, lubdragie 
terégu it-before her-speaking = before she 
spoke. A noun with the theme -uma with 
serves to coordinate two other nouns, as 
does tiima in: hama gadoro tibegu ttima 
tigucu (them-with four her-kind-collective 
her-with her-mother) with four of her kind 
and her mother. But as clausal or sentence 
connective is employed the particle 4ba and, 
and so, and then, which is homophonous— 
if not identical—with Aba one, a(n), and like 
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the latter is followed by a nominal referent; 
so compare: aba lidda one (of) his leg(s) 
(or thighs) with aba ladégoni and so/then 
he did it, in which the last word is a verbal 
noun, his-doing-it. This usage is not men- 
tioned or illustrated by Breton, in his works 
on the Dominican dialect, with one possible 
exception: ‘“abaa lanotibouteya il aurait 
encore plus peur’’, containing his ‘abaa 
davantage’’, “lanotiboute sa peur”, and ‘‘-ia 
signifie reiteration”. This suggests that 
“abaa” was a different morpheme from that 
meaning one, which Breton wrote “aban’’, 
and that our aba and descends from the 
former. However, the shape of the verbs 
abaéhoda to add, to count, with tensive 
abdéhodaha to recount (a story), and with 
which compare Breton’s “abakéta apprendre, 
enseigner; abakétaca calculer, mesurer, mar- 
quer, peser’’, makes it probable that they are 
related both to the numeral and to the con- 
nective; and although I have not recorded 
it, I believe that the phrase cited above 
from Breton could be translated into this 
dialect as aba lantifudeia, with very much 
the same meaning as he gave it, paraphrase 
though his (or anybody else’s) translation 
must be. 

19.1. Phrases constituted by a finite 
auxiliary verb or verbal noun always have 
the structure: ATTRIBUTE + HEAD. As com- 
plement they may have an indefinite (or 
other) verb (ariha bai look at him/it, meréga 
bai don’t say/tell it), a privative particle 
(merégu-ga bdi unless thou tell it, but more 
literally, without-telling do thou-be-tt), a 
locator (niéj-ba stay there, or don’t move, but 
literally there be), or a particle (fti-bai blow 
it, hdu-bai eat it, the first—but not the sec- 
ond—of which provides the base of an 
indefinite verb, afura to blow). I can find no 
example of an ordinary noun as comple- 
ment; but such may conceivably occur, 
since some indefinite verbs have a noun as 
base (so, egeléca to lock, from borrowed gelé 
key). The auxiliary verb in the above exam- 
ples gives the persons of the actor, b- 2nd 
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sg., and (in all but one instance) goal, -i 3rd 
sg. masculine, and signifies conjunctive mood 
(-a- ~ -uma- without any relator before the 
pronominal suffix). 

It may be recalled that the auxiliary theme 
-a- ~ -uma- serves both the perfective 
aspect and the conjunctive mood, combines 
with the aspect-marker -gi to form the theme 
of the durative auxiliary verb, and with the 
nominalizing suffix -NE to form that of the 
auxiliary verbal noun. When a pronominal 
goal (as well as actor) is included, the re- 
sultant auxiliaries are formally distinct; so, 
with Ist sg. actor and 3rd sg. feminine goal: 
néru (perfective), nay (conjunctive), nd4giru 
(durative), naénu (verbal noun). The dura- 
tive auxiliary does not occur without a 
pronominal goal; and, even without one, 
context, situation, intonation, separately or 
together, usually make it easy to distinguish 
perfective aspect from conjunctive mood, 
and the latter’s imperatival from its sub- 
junctival function, in such a sequence as: 
&fara b& ntigucu thou hast killed my mother, 
or kill my mother, or subjunctive thou kill 
my mother. So far as phrases constituted by 
the clearly aspectual auxiliary verbs (dura- 
tive, progressive, perfective, aorist, and 
andative) are concerned, nothing need be 
added to what has already been said under 
7.2; but some discussion of the auxiliary 
verbal noun and of the conjunctive and im- 
perfective auxiliary verbs is necessary. 

The auxiliary verbal-noun phrase ap- 
parently occurs in the same environments as 
those which call for a verbal noun, to which 
it may be an alternative, or which it may 
replace when, as in the case of attributive 
and privative particles, pronominal reference 
could not otherwise be expressed. So, luégu 
ébecu ndnebu its-concern finding-fault-with 
my-verbal-noun-thee is synonymous with 
lud4gu nébecunibu its-concern my-finding- 
fault-with-thee, from ébecua to find fault 
with, and both translatable by about my 
finding fault with thee; while ly mar4modu 
tanu buédi it-for not-hiding her-verbal-noun-tt 
thee-from = (hoping) that she does not hide 
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it from thee necessarily employs this phrasal 
construction since mardmodu is a particle 
derived from ar4moduni, a noun, from the 
verb aramoda to hide. Similarly in: léha 
gie tia marihi ndnu N long-time-perfective 
also it-is without-seeing my-verbal-noun-her 
N = it’s been a long time too since I’ve seen N; 
(most aspectual verbs, aorist and perfective 
in particular, call for subordinate expression 
of a correlated activity; cf. aorist verb plus 
verbal noun in: méhatiy hicigu dina lu 
they-are-unwilling their-giving water to-him = 
they won’t give him water). 

Auxiliary phrases occurring in such en- 
vironments as are illustrated above are 
clearly—that is, formally—nominal when- 
ever they include a pronominal goal; and 
I have assumed this to be so even when the 
latter is absent, and the auxiliary is ho- 
mophonous with a conjunctive auxiliary 
verb, as in the case of ‘la’ in the following 
examples, which I take to be a variant of 
the auxiliary verbal noun lq its/his being, 
and not identical with the homophonous 
conjunctive auxiliary verb la let it/him be 
or that it/he be. So: ludgu aniéhaj la about 
their being there (it-about they-are-there its- 
being), ly la hibthini haiimuragitini that they 
should get their wish (its-purpose its-being 
their-getting-it thetr-wish), (eréga tugdia ly), 
lau tidbiba 14 lubdray (she said to him), that 
she would come to meet him, but more liter- 
ally, say it-is-she to-him, it-concerning she- 
will-come its-being his-fore-to. (The idiom 
to-his-fore = to meet him is strikingly similar, 
in this instance, to Fr. au devant de. How- 
ever, this is no calque, as is evident from the 
wide range of uses to which -ubéra may— 
and especially might—be put, today and 300 
years ago; cf. haliatibu lubara hitia where-art- 
thou it-before rain = where did the rain catch 
thee?). At the same time it may well be that 
I have mistaken one for the other in some 
cases where no pronominal goal is included. 
For a somewhat analogous problem con- 
cerning ‘theoretical’ versus ‘actual’ nasaliza- 
tion see now, under 3.2, pp. 7-8. 

The imperatival function may sometimes 
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be expressed, when there is no pronominal 
goal, by an indefinite verb marked for the 
person of the actor, as in béiga / héiga nima 
eat (thou / ye) with me. Otherwise a con- 
junctive phrase must be employed, as in 
hau-bai eat it. Moreover, while it is some- 
times convenient to distinguish conjunctive 
phrases with ‘imperatival’ function from 
those with ‘subjunctival’ function, it must 
be remembered that, except for the pro- 
hibitive construction (v., under 7.2, p. 27), 
there is no formal difference between them, 
and that an imperative verbal phrase in the 
first person singular can hardly be said to 
express either a request or a command; so: 
sé-nai I must pour it out, or, with appropriate 
intonation, shall I pour tt out? dfaraha ndbu 
me let me beat thee, and (non-auxiliary) 
néiba I must go,—with which compare 
baéiba go! 

Such usage leads without too abrupt a 
transition to others, such as that in which 
a conjunctive phrase accompanied by me, 
the particle of future tense, is potential, like 
our might-could-would-should phrases. So: 
eréga nay me tia lq I might tell him (of) it, 
(4haig ahdmaca nudgu), gulilu néy me 
miina toa hau (if they pounce upon me), I 
could bring down this house on them, asdluha 
nay me gie I would ‘salt’ her too. 

The conjunctive may also express purpose 
or result: (4bqa nege lidi lima), arihuda 
14i nege 14 sy kAtai (and it seems he went 
with him) in order that he might show him 
everything (lit. show he-conjunctive-it quotative 
him-to every thing-masc.); aba tactibaru, 
bigubai tai lidda and she jumped, so that she 
quite severed his leg (lit. severed-quite she- 
conjunctive-tt his-leg). 

Occasionally the conjunctive appears to 
press cautious assertion: bia tdi nege tidg 
iamAdi she enclosed it, it seems, in a basket 
(lit. enclosed she-conjunctive-tt quotative tt-in 
travel-basket), although elsewhere the quota- 
tive, nege, is employed freely without the 
conjunctive. 

A very common type of verbal phrase 
headed by a conjunctive auxiliary is that 
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consisting of a privative particle followed by 
the particle ga (v. under 15.3) and a con- 
junctive auxiliary verb, and to be translated 
by unless (somebody does something) or 
without (doing something). Examples: (me- 
bélubadibu ntibiay) maddiri-ga b4i nigdnali 
ny (thow’li not come into my home) unless 
thou find my pitcher for me (lit. without- 
finding do thou-conjunctive-it my-pitcher me- 
for), (lau mabiseru la laréodu) merégu-ga 
14i ly gorfrigua (that he didn’t want to beget 
offspring) without telling the assembly of it 
(lit. without-telling do he-conjunctive-it it-to 
assembly). 

Only a conjunctive auxiliary may occur 
after a particle ending in the basal suffix 
-(i)na (v. under 3.2, p. 14) to form a verbal 
phrase; that is to say, whenever such a 
particle itself denotes an activity, instead of 
functioning as an adverb qualifying one 
denoted by some other word, as is more 
often the case. So: ragdéina l4i bia lugidi 
(seizing he-conjunctive-it two his-foot) seizing 
both his feet, (he tied him...); afalardina 
hamai lumélali (following they-conjunctive-tt 
his-voice) following his voice, (they found 
him ...); and, following a clause meaning 
hoping that my letter finds you O.K., auna- 
béina bau kdisi me tacdloro that thou’lt 
answer it as soon as tt arrives (lit. answering 
thou-conjunctive-it as future-tense tts-arriv- 
ing); or, following and dependent upon the 
king sent letters to the town ..., ..., iridaguéina 
l4i-ti ka la siudmaj habdéi irdéhoia ha an- 
nouncing what tt was that these children would 
like, but literally, announcing he-conjunctive- 
it it-is what it-be like that-they-do children 
these. 

Particles ending in the suffix -gi, or rather 
such as are found in my data, are always 
followed by a conjunctive auxiliary verb. 
This suffix, which I hesitate to identify 
with the durative aspect-marker (204), often 
seems to add to the meaning of the stem to 
which it is attached a nuance translatable by 
nevertheless, or all the same; so, with the stem 
fala follow (borrowed from English, and 
verbalized as afdlara to follow), falagi 14i-ti 
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he followed him nevertheless; and with ciba 
wash, cibégi hamaéy-ti they washed her all 
the same (contrast aorist ciba hamiitu they 
washed her). However, this does not appear 
to be so in the case of gaunigi heed, notice, 
pay attention to, whose stem forms the base 
of the aorist verb géuniti zt is worth while 
(ef. md4uniti it ts not worth while), and whose 
root appears to be the nominal theme 
-u ~ -uni purpose, to, for. So: géunigi ba 
look out! g&unigi baéi bénebu mind the door- 
step! géunigi nai tida ij-lia N (lima aba 
lilégo 4uli uriti) IJ noticed N sitting in it 
(with a black dog of his), but more literally, 
notice I-conjunctive-him it-in sitting he-is N; 
gaunigi l4i hamuga libiama tagériaha he 
should have paid attention to the second she 
bore, but more literally, heed he-conjunctive-it 
should-be its-second-one her-bearing. 

A conjunctive phrase may indicate that 
the clause containing it is subordinate, in 
cases where English would employ a con- 
junction. Examples: hilugu lai led, (liciga 
iiri 14 ly lacdAguragu) when / after he had 
swallowed this (he gave him tobacco for him to 
chew),—lit., swallow he-conjunctive-it this; 
dagdgoda l4i labuagu, ligia hdidi libirigu 
(set-down he-conjunctive-tt his-cooking, it-is- 
then their-going his-junior-collective) when 
he had set down what he was cooking, his 
juniors left; madairi taru, saréragua téy 
su ubarari, ni tife (not-finding she-perfective- 
it, undoing she-conjunctive-tt all bedding, no 
its-scrap) she didn’t find it, undo all the bed- 
ding as she might, not a scrap of it. This usage 
should be compared to that made of the 
verbal noun, and described in the last para- 
graph but one under 19 above. 

As was mentioned under 16, the particles 
k&4i and kaisi (~ ksi), though clearly related 
and having the same generai meaning, like, 
as (manner), appear not to be interchange- 
able—at least in some environments in which 
one or the other occurs. In the main, kisi 
has adjectival function, preceding its head 
in a nominal phrase, as in bugtia kdisi hi, 
(sj buéuguay) thou’rt like (a) hoe, (every- 
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thing toward-thyself), kdisi me tacdéloro as 
future-tense tts-arrival = as soon as it arrives. 
But I have also recorded it before the locator 
toa, as in: kdisi toa (fAdiri lub4i uogéri lea) 
like this (priest that-he-is man this) = since 
(inasmuch as) this man is (or was) a priest, 
with which it forms a locative phrase. On 
the other hand, kai is usually adverbial, as 
in k4i buga tadéga as past-tense she-do( ) 
(indefinite) = as she had done (to the first), 
or else (like ligia, but unlike kafsi so far 
as my data are concerned) combines 
with the imperfective auxiliary to form a 
verbal phrase in a minor clause, as in: kai 
lubdi-ti N, ... (as that-he-is N) the way that 
N is, ..., k&i lubdi ndsiy lira, ... (as that- 
it-is nation that) the way that ‘nation’ (white 
people) is, ...; with which compare ligia 
lubAi ... (it-is-this/then/therefore _ that-it-is) 
and that is why ... However, there is a set 
phrase, kai lai (?) or kai lea (?) inasmuch as, 
which I have hitherto taken to be the foimer, 
conjunctive verbal phrase, rather than the 
latter, locative phrase, but which seems to 
have some analogy with kd4isi toa of the 
men’s speech as above. So, perhaps, kai lea 
{lai?] larGgaugubai ubéu (like this that-be- 
its-lighting-up sky) seeing that the sky was 
lighting up, (with: larggaugubai = 3 + ardga 
to light up—become brilliant + 332 + 221 + 
201 + 103). On the other hand, kai lea, if 
that is what it is, though it may be followed 
by an imperfective verb (as above) does not 
occur in my record before an imperfective 
verbal phrase (as does kaisi toa) but only 
before one constituted by an auxiliary verbal 
noun, as in: k4i buga le& marihi tani ligibu 
(like past-tense this not-seeing her-verbal- 
noun-it his-face) since she didn’t see his face, 
or: kdi lea nége madégo lane hdbie (like this 
quotative not-doing his-verbal-noun-tt at-their- 
home) since apparently he doesn’t do tt at their 
home. 

Like the conjunctive, the imperfective 
auxiliary may be said to have two functions, 
which are, in this case, future tense and sub- 
ordinate respectively; but, unlike the con- 
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junctive, both may usually be expressed by 
a non-auxiliary imperfective verb, while 
future tense may also be expressed by the 
tense-particle, me. Indeed this latter func- 
tion is rarely expressed by the auxiliary 
verb except after ida when or how, which has 
the latter meaning only when followed by 
an auxiliary (progressive, imperfective, or 
other); so: ida uabé-sa luma sdby how shall- 
we-be (off) with soap? Another example 
is: sig lubdi-gia ... 2 will be impossible ... 
In what I have called its subordinate func- 
tion, the imperfective auxiliary occurs most 
frequently after one of the locators, dhaj 
af it, ligia it-ts-this, lea, toa this (masc. & 
fem.), ha these (animate), and niéj there 
(non-demonstrative). So: dhaj sig lubéi bu 
af it should be impossible for thee, A4haj busué 
bubai if thou shouldst need it, dhaj-ti rica 
lubai (niuénedo) if it should be right (my 
dream), ahaj nisinu lubdi if it should be my 
destiny, 4haj baibuga lubdi larigi (if-it thou- 
art-going that-it-be him-after) if thou shouldst 
be going after him, dhaj gubdirogo tia lubai 
(if-it-ts after-all not-there that-he-is) if he 
were not there after all, ligia abidie tubai nu 
(it-is-therefore unknown  that-she-is to-me) 
that’s why I don’t know her, ligia kési habai 
it is for this that they are scarce, (adéga 
haméi) lea lubdi hadégoni (that they might do) 
this that-it-is their-doing-it—that is, whatever 
it was that they did, nirdhoiqg ha lubdia 
(ledéuehanjfy nubitigiote nj) my-children 
these plural-that-it-is (his-granting-them my- 
God me-to) = the children that God grants 
me, (peru sigti-ti lidi irého led) niéj lubai 
buga larihuda uairiai lea 14 (but it was im- 
possible for this boy to go) there that-it-is past- 
tense he-show old-man this him-to—that is, 
there where the old man had shown him, (toa 
l4rubay dina) niéj lubdi lagdnaua led4 arii- 
madahabai (this-one that-is-at-its-edge of-the- 
river) there that-it-is he-dwell he who-is- 
cleaning = there where the sweeper dwelt, 
niéj lubéi lagimuca urdga there that-it-is 
it-ends story = it is there that the story ends. 
It is also found in such environments as 
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the following: (ndlagodaru uéri toa) ka la 
udgu ibibie habai tirahgiqa tq (J’ll ask this 
woman) why (lit. what it-be about) unknown 
that-they-are her-children to-her—that is, why 
she doesn’t know her (own) children; ka 
gia uagu madégo bubali leA why didn’t you do 
this?; antira lubéi gia—uél, mama-ga ligucu 
that he should run away (anitira to run away)— 
well, it was not his mother; anndha iay gia 
lubéi buma id (here-I-am once-more also 
that-it-is with-thee here) and so it is that I am 
with thee here once more; ita(ra)ru tubai-gia 
(thus-perfective-it that-it-be) this being the 
case—a formula frequent in narrative, with 
which compare: itara lig-ti (lit. thus tt-is) it is 
so, it so happens/happened. In le lubai lidbi 
(at-the-time that-it-is its-coming) when tt is 
about to come, one might see a border-line 
case between subordinate and future-tense 
functions. 

However, so far as if-clauses are con- 
cerned, this is not a grammatical necessity, 
since we find also others such as: ahabu 
aggba uméalali if thou hearest voices, A4habu 
nabtiga, bidiba? zf I drive thee away, wilt 
thou go? in which the locator in ahg- is 
followed only by an indefinite verb, and with 
which compare: ahaj bdibuga lubdi if thou 
shouldst be going (see above)—that is, now, 
in which the imperfective auxiliary ap- 
parently adds the nuance of actualité (in 
the French sense). As for ligia, we have al- 
ready seen that this locator has a very similar 
function whether followed by a verbal noun 
or by an imperfective verbal phrase. No 
doubt the most important of this auxiliary 
verb’s subordinate functions is that of a 
relative verb meaning that, which, or who is 
somewhere or something, or does something; 
and even here it may ke replaced, in some 
cases, as by the aorist auxiliary after niéj 
there in: (ly mdsiqrubddibu 14) niéj lumiti 
baddgara (its-purpose thou’lt-not-be-incapable 
its-being) there it-ts-it thou-land-up = in 
order that you may be not incapable wherever 
it is that you land up, or, when this is re- 
quired by preceding pronominal reference, 
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by the auxiliary verbal noun, as in: larigie 
ftararu tq (it-after thus-perfective-tt its-being) 
after this had happened, ludgu led la adégubali 
(its-concern he/this-one its-being who-did-it) 
about him who did it. 

19.2. While the locators constitute a 
rather closely knit morphological class, their 
syntactic functions are extremely diverse; 
and it would seem that they occur in some 
phrases that must be regarded as exocentric. 
So, for example, kétay biigucubay (LV) 
who-is-she fem.-who-is-thy mother? is replace- 
able by the first word, and is therefore a 
locative phrase; but kdtay in (seméetu) 
kAtay tiira (it-is-good) thing-fem. fem.-that 
= that thing is good (of sensual perception), 
which is (V)LL, is functionally equivalent 
to the noun irého in irého tira fem.-that 
child, a nominal phrase. Moreover, while 
kétai, kétay, and other forms in kata- + 
person-marker suffix cannot be regarded as 
anything but locators, whatever the func- 
tion that they serve, the classification of 
k&ta, which occurs in a few expressions such 
as ni-kata nothing, not anything, is more 
doubtful, although the existence of a parti- 
cle ka what or who and of such locators as 
jdgota over there, ligita ‘he over there, inigita 
he is over there might permit us to isolate a 
hitherto unidentified suffix -ta. Similarly, 
we have already seen something of the pro- 
tean nature of ligia it is he / this / then / 
therefore, etc., which may occur by itself in a 
subordinate clause (v. 19 above), or before 
a verbal noun or an imperfective verb in a 
locative phrase. When they follow a noun 
(irého ligia masc.-the or this child) or an in- 
definite verb unmarked for person (eréga 
tugtiia she said), the locator: ligia, tugtia, 
hagia are clearly attributive; but such 
phrases as célo ligia he arrived and nitru 
tugtiia she sat down, in which they follow 
morphological particles and function like 
auxiliary verbs, must be classed as exo- 
centric. And if 4ibuga ligia (VL) he walked 
is a verbal phrase, the stylistic variant ligia 
4ibuga (LV) can hardly be called locative. 

Phrases constituted by a locator in aha- if, 
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when, or then, as in dhaj tia tadéga (7f-it 
it-is she-do) if she does it, I regard as locative 
because they appear to me to be functionally 
(though admittedly not semantically) equiv- 
alent to another locator, such as ligia so, 
which may occur by itself in a minor clause. 

Though it may be verbalized by an aspect- 
marker plus pronominal suffix, the negative 
particle m4ma without, not, it is not itself 
often functions like a verb, as in m4ma kata 
bufdti it is not (a) good thing, m4ma ly 16 la 
(is-not for-it long-time its-being) not for it to 
be long, mama nadégo it is not my doing, 
and such phrases containing it are probably 
to be regarded as exocentric—that is, as 
verbal. I have always regarded mama as 
consisting of the privative prefix mA- to- 
gether with the nominal base -uma with; 
but the latter’s resemblance to the auxiliary- 
verb theme -a- ~ -uma- should not be lost 
sight of, nor similarly that of nominal 
-ubA(ra) before to the theme of the imper- 
fective auxiliary-verb theme -uba-. Mention 
may be made here of a form mémai, which 
may or may not be related to the particle 
of negation ma4ma, and whose meaning seems 
to be explicative. It occurs only very few 
times in data, and I was unable to ana- 
lyse it. Examples of its use are: (that which 
I did when you were here I have become un- 
able to do) m4mai sgdihadina for I have be- 
come sick, (but it was impossible for the boy 
to go where the old man had shown him,) 
m4mai 4mu ubdéu lida uénedo ludi da le 
bdsary for the world is different in dreams 
from the time of thy getting up, uietiy gie 
masésutiy sy mutu m4mai gartiehaia every- 
body was dirty and moneyless since they had 
got (acquired) (a) king. 


20. In a language such as this, in which 
form-class and syntactic function are often 
at variance, and whose verbs usually include 
pronominal reference to the subject, even 
when the latter is further specified by a 
name or a noun, the terms ‘subject’ and 
‘predicate’ lack precise meaning; and my 
unorthodox definition of the clause seems to 
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be the only one possible. But since my 
prosodic data are quite inadequate for such 
a purpose, almost all I have to say in what 
follows must be regarded as subjective; and 
my only excuse for saying it at all is that I 
am dealing with what to all intents and pur- 
poses may be regarded as an unknown lan- 
guage. 

Thus I regard the utterance: stiada tadéga 
hj4ru toa s4by. gadégattu lj. as consisting 
of two sentences because the word sdby is 
characterized by the final intonation of a 
statement and is followed by a pause, just 
as in the case of lj; and although, in a free 
translation, I should employ a semi-colon: 
this woman often makes soap; she knows how. 
The utterance follows what I regard as the 
basic word-order, the subject, hjdru toa, 
being inserted between the predicate centre, 
tadéga, and the goal of the action, sdbu: 
often she-make ( ) (indefinite) woman fem.- 
this soap; but this order may, as we have 
seen, be changed for reasons of emphasis or 
style. The second part of the utterance 
gadégattu lq able-to-make-is-she masc.-it-to, 
illustrates the fact that an ‘adverbial’ noun 
with the theme -y ~ -uni (v. 11.31) always 
serves as pronominal goal, when one is re- 
quired, of an habilitative verb (v. 3.1, 4, et 
passim). The same order is usual in manda- 
tory constructions, such as: madégagubai tai 
tia mitu nj not-do-at-all she-conjunctive-it 
it-is a person to-me = let no woman do it to 
me at all, specific and yes-or-no questions, 
such as: hagdi-gi biiguci where is thy father? 
and ariha lumititi sa nati ldboreha does my 
brother see what he is writing? except that 
here as elsewhere such verbal particles as 
tia, gi, and sa commonly intervene between 
the predicate centre (the auxiliary verbs tai 
and lumuti, the locator hag4i) and the sub- 
ject (mutu person, biguci thy father, nati 
my brother). Apart from the use of such parti- 
cles as sa, gi, or rai, which usually indicate 
interrogation of one sort or another, and 
specifically interrogative words like the 
particle ida when or how and locators in 
hag4- where is, the interrogative and informa- 
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tive sentences differ only in their final in- 
tonations. And while the specific questions 
are doubly clear in having, besides a specifi- 
cally interrogative word, the same falling- 
rising final intonation to which I am ac- 
customed, such a yes-or-no question as 
gagucigidibu (having-father-still-art-thou) is 
your father still alive? was at first very 
puzzling to me because, while it lacks the 
falling and fading pitch of a statement 
(which the same word with it would be), I 
often mistook the level (sustained) final in- 
tonation of such questions for what to me 
seems to be the same clause-final intonation, 
and waited for the rest; understanding the 
meaning of the words, but not of the ut- 
terance. 

The Dominican dialect of Breton’s time 
appears to have had an interrogative suffix, 
-ra, which replaced the relators -tI and -1I ~ 
-r (corresponding to 111, -dI, and 112, 
-1I ~ -r of our dialect) before the person- 
marker suffixes (-r + -u > -ru, but -ra + 
-u > -rany) in order to form interrogative 
verbs. What may be a last trace of such con- 
structions is seen in the use made of the 
verbal particle rai to express surprised in- 
terrogation: gerégatti rai ly garifuna? does 
he really speak Carib? (able-to-speak-ts-he rai 
io-it Carib). 

Except in narrative, and ceremonial 
speech, where involved sentences are more 
common, subordinate clauses other than 
those of the simplest kind are infrequent. 
As we have seen, this language has no true 
(unambiguous) connectives; and those words 
which serve in their stead often entail con- 
comitant grammatical constructions that 
seem—at least to a foreigner—extremely 
cumbersome. So, the morphological nouns 
ludgu or l4u and 14, normally translatable 
by, respectively, wpon or about him or i 
and to or for him or it, are often to be trans- 
lated by a construction in that (conjunction) 
when they occur before a nominal auxiliary 
phrase in 1g tts or his being (or its variant la). 
The following example comes, as it happens, 
from a conversational text: leréga tia nj 
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luagu ha la adimurehatiy luagu G lu, lj la 
leréga hay luagu mabiise la laggbu ni kata 
ludgu Bra G he told me concerning those who 
talk to him about G, that he tells them that he 
doesn’t want to hear anything about ‘Bra’ G. 
(‘Bra’ is an egalitarian form of address be- 
tween young men of about the same age; it 
takes no affixes, and I am uncertain as to how 
to class it). This is a subordinative endo- 
centric (VN = V) construction, whose head 
is the first clause, and whose structure can 
be shown adequately only as follows (H = 
head, A = attribute, V = verb, N = noun, 
vN = verbal noun, xvN = auxiliary verbal 
noun, L = locator, P = particle, vP = 
verbal particle) : 


H. leréga tia nj luagu ha la adimurehdtiy 
luagu G ly 
H. lergéga tia nj 
H. leréga tia 
H. leréga (V) he say ( ) (indefinite) 
A. tia (vP) it zs 
A. nj (N) to me 
A. luagu ha4 la adimurehatiy luagu G lu 
H. ludgu (N) its concern—concerning it 
A. h& la adimureh4tiy luagu G ly 
H. ha la adimurehatiy 
H. ha la 
H. la (= la, xvN) its being 
A. ha (L) they here (animate) 
A. adimurehétiy (V) they ialk 
A. luagu G ly 
H. luagu (N) about him 
A. Glu 
H. G (N) G(eorge) 
A. ly (N) to him 
A. 1G la leréga hay luagu mabziise la laggbu 
ni kata lu4gu Bra G 
H. ly la leréga hay 
H. ly la leréga 
H. lu la 
H. la (= la, xvN) its being 
A. ly (N) for it 
A. leréga (V) he say( ) (indefinite) 
A. hay (N) to them 
A. laagu mabise la laggbu ni kata lu4gu 
Bra G 
H. luagu (N) concerning it 
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A. mabtse la lagggu ni kata ludgu 
Bra G 
H. mabiise la laggbu 
H. mabiise la 
H. la (= 14, xvN) his being 
A. mabiise (P) not wanting 
A. laggbu (vN) his hearing 
A. ni kata lu4gu Bra G 
H. ni kata 
H. kata (L?) thing 
A. ni (P) not any 
A. ludgu Bra G 
H. ludgu (N) about him 
A. Bra G (NN or PN = N) 
Brer G(eorge) 


In this last clause ly la its-being for-it must 
be translated by an English conjunction in 
that, as must also luagu (mabise la). 

And similarly, from the text of a dictated 
folk tale, the sentence: cdloti ludgu d4, 
l4unaha urtei gdrada liday dudo ludgu 
anidhaj la dérua tirdohoia N, ly la hibthini 
haiimuragini, fridagudina Idi-ti ka la 
siu4maj habdi iréhgia h& when the time came 
(tt-arrived it-upon time), the king sent letters 
to the town (saying) that there were there three 
children of N (its-concern they-are-there its- 
being three her-children N), that they should 
obtain their wish (its/his-purpose its-being 
their-obtaining-it their-wish), (and) making it 
known what it was that these children would 
like (by-announcing he-conjunctive-it it-is 
what it-be-conjunctive liking _ that-they-be 
children these). This gives as exact a clause- 
by-clause translation as is compatible with 
normal English usage, together with such 
word-by-word translation in parentheses as 
is requisite in order to show major structural 
differences from the English, and to what 
extent interpretation and interpolation have 
been resorted to. A deal of pronominal cross- 
reference has been omitted from the trans- 
lation, to which tense, and such items as 
when, the, and, of, and saying have been 
added. Subordination of the first clause is 
not indicated by the text (except that its 
verb is aorist, whereas that of the second 
clause is indefinite), but seems to be re- 
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quired by the sense. The general meaning of 
the sentence as a whole is not in doubt; but, 
without much more prosodic data than I 
possess, it appears to be grammatically 
ambiguous, since the third clause might, 
perhaps equally well, be dependent upon the 
fourth: (and), in order that they might obtain 
their wish, announcing what it was that these 
children would like. 

Such complications are often avoided, in 
normal conversation, by parataxis, and by 
substituting direct quotation for indirect 
speech. A good example is provided by the 
following spontaneous utterance, which, 
like many others of a like kind, was caught 
and recorded on the wing, as it were, with no 
other machinery than pencils and paper, 
through the combined efforts of an eighteen- 
year-old assistant (himself a native speaker) 
and myself. Sentences are followed by a full 
stop (statement), question-mark (specific 
question), or a note of exclamation (inter- 
jection); clauses by a comma. 1. buénu. 2. 
lubati lariga bindfi, ndibuga iébe Dagrigo, 
ij nig-ti béiabu, ligia tidbi irdého toa, 
teréga, “‘nitu Hudna-o, m4ma fun4 buga-tia 
sésu bicigubdéi-ny urinauga.” 3. “aha! 4. 
k4tau gia? 5. toa funa lagai, hagdy-gi?” 6. 
“intthaj idra, ardida na.” 7. buénu, nidtiheiu. 
8. 4 84, da le tidi 4luahay, madairi tatu. 9. 
sardragua t4y sy ubdrari, ni tife. 1. Well. 2. 
It was before the dawn of morning, as I was 
going to Stann Creek (I’m-going contempo- 
raneous-tense S.-C), I was sitting at the landing 
place, when this girl came (tt-is-then her-com- 
ing child fem.-this), she said, “‘O sister Juana, 
it could not have been money that you gave me 
yesterday.” 3. “Eh! 4. What’s that? 5. Maybe 
the envelope, where is it?” 6. “It’s there, I’ve 
kept it.”” 7. Well, my friends (my-kin-plural). 
8. What then, what she went to look for it (at- 
the-time her-going etc.), she didn’t find it. 9. 
Undo all the bedding as she might, not a scrap 
of it. The translation is analogous to that of 
the sentence cited in the preceding para- 
graph. Again, tense has been added; since 
the tense particle buga, in the last clause of 2, 
here indicates anteriority rather than past 


tense. Except in the second clause of 8 
(da le), and in the first clause of 9 (the 
conjunctive phrase: sardragua téy), sub- 
ordination is implicit—being indicated, that 
is to say, only by clause sequence. What the 
girl had said to the speaker, and the speaker 
to the girl, is cited verbatim. 

Finally, I cite a conversational utterance 
showing how unassimilated borrowings are 
incorporated into the local speech:- 1. 
neréga aba kaétai hy. 2. lidbiha aba mitu 
Manadi Lagtinugee, ldunaha nége timari 
Kapé luma, ly téunaha lj. 3. buénu, dunaha 
tugtiia nege aréba luma aba pajti binu, 
bia tdi nege tidg iamédi. 4. uél, miisbi 
(must be) miitu la lea icigubai katai liday. 5. 
Aba nege drjki (drink) lanégo, 4haj biru 
drabu. 6. leréga nege ttiguci Henderéta 
luagu led la addégobali, laféieruba 14 luagu. 
7. teréga negé-ti, “nugtia, ligibugie bigiu 
siélu, m4ma naddgo.” 8. an (and) tindrg, 
ladéga inthajgiua Kapdsera. ...9. ndiba 
arihay nufdluma. 1. J’ll tell you something 
(I-say-indefinite a thing-masc. to-you). 2. A 
person came from Manatee Lagoon, saying 
that K’s husband had sent by him, that she was 
to send (something) to him (he-send-indefinite 
quotative her-consort K him-with, for-it her- 
sending to him). 3. Well, apparently she sent 
cassava-bread and a pint of rum, enclosing it 
in a travel-basket (enclose she-conjunctive-it 
in-tt travel-basket). 4. Well, it must be this 
person who put something into it (must-be 
person it-be this-masc. who-put thing-masc. 
into-it). 5. When he took one drink, he plunged 
into the the woods (one quotative drink his- 
taking, is-then-he plunging (P) woods). 6. 
Apparently H’s father said concerning whom- 
ever had done it, that he would pay for it 
(he-say-indef. quotative her-father H about- 
him he-here its-being who-did-it, he-will-pay 
it-be concerning-it). 7. Apparently she said, 
“tas for me, in the face of God (in) heaven, it’s 
not my doing.” 8. And she’s telling the truth, 
because K is still there (and her-truth, it-do- 
indef. she-is-there-still K). ...9. I must go 
and see about my coconuts (I-go-imperative 
see-fem-it my-coconut). 
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21. Texts. 

A: Conversational snatches. Numbers in 
parentheses indicate separate snatches of 
conversations, not necessarily recorded at 
the same time or place. Lower-case a, b, c, 
etc., indicate first, second, third speaker. 

(1) (a) famitu miitu ttibie, infha hiia 
dhuia tig4banarigu. (b) galAmiselijtiy gié- 
tia hdbie. (c) hagéy-ti tiba Nuré? 

(a) lying-face-down-is-she person at-her- 
home, here-it-is rain pour-down in-her-bed- 
here was the woman lying face down at her 
home, and rain pouring on to her bed. (b) 
having-distress-are-they also it-is at-their- 
home-there’s great poverty at their home too. 
(c) where is N’s house? 

(2) (a) naggba abtinhaj nege Sénibdidi. 
(b) hanéro. (a) m4 sa tugtia limaribay 
Raimijdu? (c) gha. (d) da le tadégoraha 
tuigucu, lida d4 ligia, mama tia hurdrao. 
arfha badru ligia, N, mdlagodahd-ba. (a) 
infhaj gié-tia landimauga i4, ndibuga. (c) 
niciguni luagu mtitu le4, lau infhajhali la 
Sénibdéidi. (d) miéaigigjg negé-buga. (a) 
4 s4, guriara tugtra, bindro buga tdsogora. 

(a) They say you've been to Seine Bight, I 
hear (addressed to passer-by). (6) They’re 
right. (a) Isn’t it she who is R’s wife? (c) Yes. 
(d) When her mother gave dogo-ritual, at that 
time, it was not play. You’ve seen her (and) 
how it is (with her), N, don’t ask questions. 
(a) there-is also it-is its-violence here, I’m 
going. (It’s getting rough here, I’m going). 
(c) My-putting-it upon-him person masc.-this, 
about-it he-has-been-there its-being S.-B. (I’ll 
bet that man has been to Seine Bight). (d) 
They had not yet eaten it seems. (a) What of it, 
yon dugout, it passed long ago. 

(3) (a) da le téigagunu, tahocoha. gudé- 
metu. (b) infhaj me tia tdiginibu fliba. (c) 
hm. (a) teréga tia, “namulenu, ndueba tia.” 

(a) When it (the pain) gnawed her, she 
trembled. She was piteous. (b) There-is future- 
tense it-is its-biting-thee centipede (There 
comes a time when a centipede bites thee). 
(c) Hm. (a) She said, “My juniors, I shall 
die.” 

(4) (a) 4haj hamiga gebégidinatina, 
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aligurahétina hamiiga by, peru lhibuig 
adardsarub4-dina. (b) ida me ladéru cap 
lite me, nidiba. (a) ida tig-gi iraho toa? (b) 
da le buidu la dq ty, tiati gidti tia. da le 
téty drani, agdjdagudtina. (a) dibunaj 
nudguni? (c) m& sa lau girudu tadégua 
égorao tod? (d) tia. lau gurdua taddégua. (c) 
gerégatti r4i ly garifuna? (b) gerégatti 14, 
die. 

(a) tf-it would-be I-have-merchandise, I- 
sold would-have to-thee, but its-material will- 
hinder-me (If I had the merchandise, I would 
have sold to thee, but the material will hinder 
me). (b) when future-tense its-opening shop 
masc.-coming future-tense, I’ll-go (When 
the shop opens just now, I’ll go). (a) How ts she 
this child? (b) When she’s in a good mood, 
there’s nothing wrong. When she’s drinking 
medicine, I get angry. (a) fat wpon-me-em- 
phatic (Am I fat?) (c) Isn’t it with (com- 
mercial) twine it is made this hammock? 
(d) No. It’s made with la pite (sp. of wild 
pineapple). (c) Does he really speak Carib? 
b. Yes, he can speak it. 

(5) (a) t&buagia fund Teleféra. (b) 
temére hjéru tod. peru hdrabai udtu ly 
eiéri le4. (a) dhaj-ti rica lubdi tiuénedo, 
lahurariba nimeru ligia. (b) ricahajti tia 
tiuénedo, lahurartiba. 

(a) Telesfora is cooking maybe. (b) her- 
way woman this (That’s her way). But the fire 
will be hot for the man. (a) If her dream should 
be right, that number will play (i.e., come out). 
(b) Her dream is right, it will play. 

(6) (a) léha gié-tia marihi nénu Tana. 
hag4i gia s4 taudiri? (b) infhaj Sénibdidi 
niéjhe. (a) beréga me tq luagu agiburuha 
ndnu Basili. infhaj ntima ia. (a) ida tig fund- 
ti udiriau tugtra? (b) tati gia-ti tarihunua 
ugiie. 

(a) It’s been a long time too since I’ve seen 
Tana. Where’s her old man (husband)? (b) 
He’s there at Seine Bight thither. (a) You'll 
tell her that I collected (the money) from B, 
I have it here (lit. it’s-there with-me here). 
(a) How may she be yon old woman? (b) She 
looks all right today (lit. it-is nought-amiss 
her-being-seen = her-appearance today). 
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(7) (a) da le héidi libie Timu, niéj 
naddiraia muladuny, hagia aggeiha fé{. 
(b) gddoroidj asiedu handgo nuai, bia sdsa 
limaburi tumégegu Nurd. (c) lAdmuia. 
kAtai ma. (d) gadi lig-gi? (b) rirogo ligli 14i 
ludgu ligira buga. (c) ndibuga, nitu. aidu. 
(b) aidu, nati. d4lugubddina buaégu. 

(a) When they went to Tim’s home, I found 
Ladinos there, and they buying bread. (b) It’s 
four plates they took from me, two saucers, 
together with N’s belongings. (c) Isn’t it an odd 
thing. (d) What’s the matter with him? (b) 
Only that he put garlic on it the other day (ru 
put, -rogo restrictive, ligli he-progressive-it, a 
form of auxiliary that usually is admonitive). 
(c) I’m going, sister. Goodbye. (b) Goodbye, 
brother. I shall miss thee (lit. I’ll-be-seeking 
upon-thee). 

(8) (a) ida lja s4? m4ganiti s4? (b) méma 
mitu gdganiti lIimagie lacdloro. (c) ida 
lia sa lAgoroni? ludgu lugtidi, 4hg. (a) 
lagiara ludgu dtina, mdhatiy hicigu dina 
ly. (b) infhaj tia gie tdiginibu kAtay toa, 
mabaigua bagdéleru (= bagdlerugu). (a) 
ligia maha nubai naéibugu lidagiebiri lagé- 
buri éma. 

(a) How is that? Hasn’t he enemies? (b) 
He’s not a person to have enemies (ever) since 
his arrival. (c) How did it bite him (lit. its- 
biting-him)? On his foot, I see. (a) He called 
out for water, they wouldn’t give him water. 
(b) And when that thing bites you, your throat 
gets dry (lit. it’s-there it-is also its-biting-thee 
thing-fem. this-fem, dry-stative in-thy-throat). 
(a) That’s why I won’t walk by way of disused 
paths. (The plurality of the reference to 
é6ma path is shown by suffix 355 -buri in the 
noun lidagiebiri by-way-of-it-several). 

(9) (a) nagdto, gudéti bugd-tia ngiahg. 
(b) a! infhaj gie im4bunurtni tudgu. arfha 
b&! (a) bia tia daidruti iddogubdi. ligia 
luda. 

(a) grandmother, my batch (lit. baking) was 
burnt. (b) ah! what bad luck she has (lit. 
there’s also misfortune upon her). You see! 
(arfha b& thow hast seen, and ariagu ba 
thou hast watched, are employed as inter- 
jections of admiration or dismay,—especially 


by women). (a) Two entirely gone. This is 
part of them (lit. it-is-this its-side). 

(10) (a) Amuti gié-tia uoribu, da le 
géjahadibu. (b) nemére. s4go ndragodonti, 
nahémacu tudgu, ndgurunti gie miarugu, 
naégorogunti, asdéluha nay me gie. (a) ati! 
masdluha b&! uribabai. (c) méuniti ba- 
gdjdagu lima. (b) no-o! nagdjdaguba, dégua 
uam4émugaia. 

(a) It’s an odd squabble, when thou hast got 
angry. (b) It’s my way. Every one I catch 
(lit. each my-catching-her), I pounce (lit. 
my pouncing) upon her, I throw her to the 
ground (lit. my-throwing-her also to-the- 
ground), I bite her (lit. my-biting-her), I 
would ‘salt’ her too. (a) Oh! Don’t ‘salt’. It 
will be bad. (c) It’s useless thy fighting with 
him. (b) No-o! I will fight, may we come to 
blows again. 

(11) (a) ariha bay pdta tira! fura gie, 
4? (b) legé (= lea gia) dcuaha numiti tia 
tuégu irdmu ligira. (a) lubdérogo tia mai- 
guadi ta. dhay hamiga gdiguattu, mitaratu 
hamiiga 

(a) Look at that prickly pear! Grown high, 
eh? (b) That’s because (or nearer, Sp. este 
estd) I chopped it down last year. (a) Only 
because (lit. only-for-it) of its being uneatable. 
If it were eatable, it would not be like that 
(lit. not-thus-is-it would-be). 

(12) (a) ludgu 4ibuguni ligia, inihajharu 
N manfrogaru. (b) Atiridny sa tirdhoig lau 
G? (c) maggbahaditu tia lu. 

(a) On that walk, N was there just silent 
(inthajharu she is there perfective she, 
manfrogaru __silent-restrictive-perfective-she). 
(b) How many children has she by G? (how 
many-are-they her-children by-him G?) (c) 
She won’t listen to him. 

B. Folk Tale. Paragraphs are labelled A 
to W, and sentences are numbered for each 
paragraph separately. The title given to the 
tale by its raconteur is labelled X. 

X. iraga haudgu drua tirdhoig 
aba udri, toa fbugaigo Héru lia 
tiri, Hudna hardnaguatu, Cési tig- 
ti toa amuleluao,—érua hjériy. 

A 1. ludguti aba d4, ftara lig-ti, iq haig-ti 
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irdhoig hé luagu tamiiegie haba adimureha, 
ligia hasogoro érua eiériy, dba liréo uritei, 
dba lirdo dAsorahati fé, lea aba liréo 4fara- 
hati bagasu. 2. ligia-ti terégu Cédsi, “da le 
hamiiga naméredu, busétina hamtiga namé- 
redu lima liréo urtei.’”’ 3. aba héherahg. 4. 
teréga-ti tod irdnaguatu, ‘‘nabtiseru ly 
naméredu Jima liréo addégoti féj.” 5. 
éheraméme hagia. 6. teréga-ti ibugaigo, 
“nabisueru namériedu lima liréo 4fara- 
hdti bagasu, ly hamiga ndigi Ui.” 7. aba 
hdéuegu éheraha. 

Bl. aggbagu tugtia-ti hdgucu hau, 
l4suru-ti gumttha hadimureh4, aba hebélugu 
miunaday, adéga hamdi lea lubdi hadégoni. 
2. uél, lariga bindéfi aba tidi hégucu adi- 
mureh4 ly urtei, eregai I4 ka la heregubai 
tirahoiq. 3. lerega urtiei tj, “madthari ba, 
hibfhubai hagitimuragini. 4. gudgtina gie 
naggbu aba kAtai ftara.” 5. aba licigu aba 
milu fiddoro ty udiriau tod, ly tagériahan{y 
iréhoig ha. 

C 1. céloti ludgu d4, ldunaha urtei gérada 
liday 4udo ludgu anidhaj la dérua tirdhoig 
Mrs. Willy, ly la hibihini haiimuragini, 
fridaguéina ld4i-ti ka la siudmaj habai 
iréhoig ha. 2. cdloti d§ udinamuhdig-ti 
uorfig ha, an’ landrada gié-ti kAtai lea. 

D 1. ftara lig-ti ldrigi marfehaiq 14, 
k4iburi bia hati la4ugee, 4haj hila uriei. 
2. ldniura-ti liréo luagu h4lao. 3. kéiburi bia 
dimdsu l4rigie tartieha udri toa, dhay hila 
tigucu. 4. ftararu tubdi-gia, lasAminaré-ti 
iséri urtei lea ljgua, lau mabitseru 14 
lardéodu, merégu-ga l4i ly goririgua. 5. an’ 
to4-ti limari busue taig-ti irdhgig ha, 
(liday iégieti guérpu), Abagub4i ldunaha 
garada lu haddmarid4gu sj miutu, ly 
haggbuni ladimureha urtei laddéoro aba 
uéiu fédu. 

E 1. buénu. 2. cdloti d4, had4maridagia- 
ti gorigia ha right tigibugie liba uriei. 
3. laddoro dba, ligia lafuridu ludgu tamiiegie 
liba, leréga, “nidtiheiu, nerégu rogéia hi lea 
naritagu haudgu nird4hoig hé lubdig ledéue- 
hanjy nubijgiote nj. 4. déruarogoidny na- 
biseru, bia eiériy, 4ba hjéru. 5. toa furtimie, 
niéjbay uariguma ludgu terébe. 6. lea 
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habiama, niéjbai hati ludgu lerébe. 7. lea 
haérua, niebai uéiu ludgu lerébe. 8. nidt- 
heiu, eréga néli tia hj. 9. gudgtina hamiga 
hafuréidu nudgu. 10. tégi nig-hy.” 11. 
niéj lagimuca meeting, aba héidi mtu 
4guiu. 12. driabu, ligia gumésegubai-ti 
ludgu dasi lea. 

F 1. liday iebe bia dimdsu iardfali lu 
tagériaha udri tod, uel, fitararu tubdai-gia, 
terega ly urtei, “busétina ly nibugaidnyba 
l4 A4godahana.” 2. leréga tu, “Aunagoda ba 
haudgu.” 3. ineme fund-ti buga iéregutu 
hamiulelua toa hau, ladéga tugtia la gardo 
gia haba. 4. peru marthudu hamiti ty. 5. 
céloti dg tagériaha udri toa, le lafuacubai 
ir4ho, durjgua thuiu miinada. 6. handgo 
gie gamisa aba hagdéroguni erébei lea. 7. 
hasuruia gfe, handédgay-ti ird4ho toa, hicigay 
liday basigidi, tidi Héru 4guray liday aba 
diina, aba lidi l4bu basigidi le4. 8. buénu, 
térigie itararu t4, hanédga aba mésu, heréga 
ly urtei luagu intha lg lirdo. 9. hilAti iebe. 
10. buénu, aba lagiaragu aidhua. 11. leréga 
hay, “bard humdéy timay ttigucu”, aba 
héidi fcigay ty udéri toa. 12. inuhd-iebe 
gié-tia lau 4ba andfudei, peru udri gié-ti 
buga toda ibidieti ti ka la tird4obay, (durdgua 
buga-ga thuiu), aba tanégonu. 

G 1. tedéregubudii-ti, dibugaiah4 tuguia. 
2. dibugia-ti tedéregubudi mésu. 3. peru 
manogogili édrua hati, aba teféridiry mésu. 
4. lélohati hau Aluahay. 5. dg le tadairy, 
hama gadoro tibegu tima ttigucu. 6. aba 
héidi mitu agiara ly urtei, hama h4 
A4godahabaig. 7. leréga hay, “hindro s4 
luagu mésu 14 tirdéobay?” 8. heréga lj, 
“sha”. 9. aba ldhudurdgu, leréga, “nu- 
bigiote, budgu tia nicigai naffe.” 10. ligia, 
da le hadégo mititu uribati by, madfhari ba, 
laguiuba hau. 

H 1. buénu, Aba dimasu tarigie, tarihuaia 
udri toa—bufia. 2. lacdlora idu uéiu lu 
tagériaha, uorjig meme ha dgodahay. 3. 
dq le iay lafuridy irdho lea, ahaj iay durggua 
katai. 4. hagéraguni iay licigo, aba tidi 
Héru igiragodéi, k4i buga taddédga ty toad 
furdmie. 5. buénu, gué-toa abahali-ti gabara. 
6. handéga lu urtei lea, leréga hau, “ri- 
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huméi tu ligueu.” 7. hacdloro timay 
ligucu, resibigi tai-ti, k4i buga lea marthi 
tani ligibu lima ladjragu thuiu. 

11. buénu, madésterugili gdbara drua 
uéiu aba uéiu aba laniru. 2. l4luahdua. 3. le 
laddiru, tima g4bara Ifladi, toa ligucu. 4. 
leréga urtei ludgu, ‘“Ahaj nisinu lubii, 
tatu kétay tudgu, peru dhaj tia higimuga 
lubdi, léfuacubé tia.” 5. gumiigua idy-ti 
lira. 

J 1. buénu, kdéiburi 4ba dimdsu téarigie 
bime tuméru-ti udri toa, 4bay buf. 2. uél, 
célo idy-ti da tagériaha, da le idy larthi 
irdho led, ni iebe ligucu sig tumititi iebe 
augda lea landime liso luma lara. 3. uél, 
gragua iauy licigo, aba tidi Héru 4gurai. 
4. buénu, handéa iay uorjig hi aba labdéto 
Auli lu urtei lea. 5. leréga hau, “gudgtina 
l4u”’. 6. aba héherahg dgodahatjy ha. 7. 
hagdraragi, abq hdidi fcigai tu ligucu. 

K 1. uéiurogoiéj lau 4yli led, aba lantru. 
2. antra lubdi-gia, uél, m4ma-ga higucu. 
3. lasdminaraé-ti urtei lea ljgua, leréga, 
‘nélagodari udéri toa ka& la udgu ibidie 
habAi tiraéhoig tj.” 4. aba lduaru ti hama 
A4godaha tj. 5. ldniuragod4-ti, leréga tu, 
“k4 sa barihubai d4 le bagériahabai?” 6. 
teréga ly, “le furiimie, aba larjgauga. 7. le 
libiama, A4baia larjgauga, peru diliti. 8. 
le lérua, aba larjgauga, peru sédto—harati 
gie.”’ 9. aba lahigictini licigo, aba laidhy. 10. 
leréga, “itaru tubéi-gia, basdfurira.” 11. aba 
licigu durde ly la ticigu udri toa l4ru é6ma, 
an’ lu tia Asogoruti ly mdsuertibai la tudgu. 
12. dhaiq éhera ha 4godaha tj. 13. buénu, 
tarigie itararu td, ladégaia durde led, 
gordua gia udri toa. 14. aba, hagéragu lu4gu 
aba uagdbu. 15. sj-ti Asogoritiy hdésueru 
tudgu. 16. mabtisuerytjy iebe mutu, peru 
ani4ha sudéra ly haddégagodéni hay. 17. 
buénu, manégolili big hati, lu4guhali tigd- 
corogo ufe. 

L 1. sq funa buga-ti d§ had4gunu 4go- 
dahatju ha kdtay toa, iniha fund-buga 
bigiu hama irdhoia ha. 2. infhaj-ti aba 
udiriai mitu agdnauti lé4ru dina led, ly 
larimadahg tau burigi da le 14 labulécy 
dina. 3. sj funa bugé-ti da ligiragodontia 


basigidi leA, macdlogili fund-buga niéjhe. 4. 
léti infha la udiriai lea addéga luddigiméri, 
ligia larihini liébi basigidi le& éruagubdi. 5. 
leréga ljgua, “l4muig kAtai ma. 6. léhadina 
i4 marihitina aba kAtai ftara.” 7. abg 
laréramu. 8. lacdloro basigidi led right 
ligibugie lida tia laciligi dina, aba lagéiadu 
ludgu. 9. dibaguati iebe ludi, duara lima 
tacdloro limari niéjhe. 10. leréga tu, ‘“‘ariha 
b&”. 11. teréga lu, “ledéueha bigiu udéy. 12. 
buda-bai.” 13. dba labiiduni. 14. 16 laddéra- 
guni, érua irdhoiqg gorduaguati hacigo. 15. 
dba handgoniy hadbiay. 16. handgoniy 
lidagie fanie, teréga ly timari, “m4 buga 
nja by?” 17. aba tagériahanju. 

M 1. dé le jcarauhgiq, mama licti hau. 2. 
méhaigq gie hauddigim4ri udinamuhdig ha. 
3. hagiaia adégai sy fisiu. 4. hagia niéi, 
hagia niéj. 5. célo da Aba léue udiriai led 
abtiidubalig. 6. haidhua irdhgiq mau. 7. 
bun4 haméi-ti, peru tdugie-ti hélugu ludgu. 
8. hagia niéj. 9. udinamuha gié-ti irdhoig ha. 
10. ludgu-ti 4ba uéiu, ligia leuéneduha leé 
amiuleie, lerégu udiriai lea abtidubaliq 1j, 
lu lidi ardhudai 14 halfaiaj la lanicigu ubéu. 
11. dba nege lfdi lima, artihuda l4i nege 
lq su kétai. 12. aba lagdgudu. 13. peru 
sigti-ti lidi irdho lea niéj lubai buga larihuda 
udiriai lea 14, mémai 4mu ubdu lida uénedo 
ludi da le bésaru. 

N 1. buénu, mandgogili bia dimdsu, ligia 
tidbi Uanti. 2. teréga ly irého lea, “meuén- 
edtibu sa?” 3. leréga tu “gha, itagaina 
ftagaina niuénedu.” 4. teréga lu, “hariga 
abdéhodaha bai hay bibirigu. 5. larigie, 
beréga me tu bagéto ly tdésoro Aba durtidia 
bi. 6. taguimucu, baudira me tudgu bildgo 
gabéiu, bandédgai me 6éma lea tédegeebai 
hiba, bafdlarai me. 7. peru lubéragie me 
bidi, ly bicigunti gusfiu toa ty bagéto.” 8. 
aba ticigu 4ba gusfiu ly. 9. “beréga me tii, da 
me 1é la lédederu hitao tudigie, l4u hiladibu 
1g.” 10. leréga tu, ‘“tégi nig-by”’, abq tidi. 

01. s§-ti lea terégubai lj, adédga lumiiti. 
2. lartigua-ti, lanédgunu ldiga duridia, aba 
jaudirunu lilé6go gabdiu aba lidi. 3. ligia 
luagu mébu, ligia luagu mabu. 4. ludgu 
ladésteru bia uéiu, ligia ladijragu luma fdiu- 
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mao. 5. lalugucay lisireste, Aba lagitimeseru 
Asaha. 6. lasaha, ldsaha. 7. le ladsteru bia 
Aura, ligia lacdloro hima aba udiriai miitu 
réramagiuati iebe. 8. ligia lerégu ly, “nirdo, 
héliab4dibu?” 9. leréga ly, “ndibuga dluahai 
lirisi ubéu.” 10. leréga udiriai miitu lea lj, 
‘“nirdo, bdibuga. 11. infha guntrima led, 
hui-bai bubdrua. 12. niéj lumiti lerédera, 
niéjba bardira. 13. peru madigiragua b4-tia 
barigau, no matter ka la bagg{bubai, aggbali?” 
14. “tégi nig§-by, ndruguti’’, dba lidi. 15. 
leréderu gunirima led, lardiru tudigie 
lilégo gabdéiu, aba ldibugu. 16. ligia dibuga, 
ligia dibuga. 17. sideti laggbu herégu miutu, 
“éfara bai”. 18. madigiragiti iebe, Aba 
laggbu, “mirdé-bai”’, d4haj digigua. 19. ladf- 
giragigie led, d4haj saligua débu me. 

P 1. buénu, le ladsteru bia irtimu, ligia 
tidi udiriau arfhay gus{iu. 2. dhuia hitao 
tudigie, 4bqa tanitiru aidhua. 3. harigi-ti 
libirigu dibaha. 4. hacdloro, ligia herégu, 
“agéba uamiti buga lumialali uamuile 
drabu.” 5. “hartiga nidi 4luahai’’, ligfa-ti lea 
irdnaguao. 6. lardga gié-ti, iati ni dardsaru, 
sdua buga gie léiga durtidia, abg lidi. 7. 
ligia lu4gu maébu. 8. dhajia dgjgua limaia 
biga fdiumao, ldluguctinu iay _lisireste 
Aba ldsahg. 9. lacéloro lumay udiriai led, 
leréga ly, ‘“‘nidbuiti 4bq irého idhay ludgu 
irimu ligira, benége dén.” 10. leréga irdého 
lea Ij, “hagdi-gi?” 11. leréga ly, “inigira 
nége dluahai lanicigu ubéu. 12. peru dhaj 
béibuga lub4i laérigi, baré-bai guntirima led, 
bdgurai me bub4rua. 13. niéj lumuti lerédera, 
niéjba bardira tudigie bilédgo gabdiu. 14. 
peru 4habu aggba umélali, madigiragua b4- 
tia.” 15. leréga irdého lea “‘tégi nig-by’’, 
aba, lidi. 16. lafalarai guntirima led, leréderu, 
Aba laréiru aba ldibugu. 17. stideti laggbu 
umalali eréga, “ragé-bai, tigi-bai ligina.” 18. 
ladigiragdia iebe ariha, ligia las4liragu débu 
me. 

Q 1. uél, ftararu tubdi-gia, ladsteru ufido 
h&ti, ligia tidi iay udiriau to4 arfhay gusfiu 
toa. 2. infha iay hitao dén. 3. nidru tugtia 
jay udiriau tod, aba taidhuahg. 4. ligia 
terégu itu tu, “nagéto, dhaj gubdirogo tia 
lubéi biigiu siélu. 5. ndibuga dluahaig 
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namiuleny.” 6. teréga udiriau ty, “ddile ba, 
niréo, udsati é6ma bubé.” 7. séua tugtia 
iay téiga duridia, taudirinu tilégo gabdiu, 
aba, tidi. 8. tugdia luagu m4bu, tugdia luagu 
mabu. 9. ligia tadgragu luma fdiumao. 10. 
tandégunu tisireste aba tasaha, tugtia dsaha. 
11. cdélo tugdia lumay uairiai le4, lubdragie 
iébe terégu aba dimiire, leréga udiriai lea 
lq, “ahi! 12. l4muia aba kAtai ma. 13. m4ma 
sa bidtheiu, bia eiériy ha nidbuibaig 
idhay lida hati lea sogéinalibéi?” 14. teréga, 
“gidrati, ladéga féridi hd, an’ nidbig-ti 
aluahaig.” 15. dba iebe tdsogoro. 16. aba 
lerégu udiriai led, “baré-bai guntrima led, 
ba&gurai me bubdarua. 17. niéj lumiuti lerédera, 
niéjba bardira tudigie bilédgo gabdiu.” 18. 
teréga “‘tégi nig-by ndruguti”, aba tidi. 19. 
leréderu guntrima led, aba tardiru. 20. 
éuara lima l4furu niru. 21. inthaj-ti aba 
tidibu md4uru niéj. 22. tétoha, tacaraguay 
tarigairugu, Abati taugseru tubéruagay. 23. 
su liiari kAtai eréguati, maggbu tumiti. 24. 
tugiia dibuga. 25. ligia tas{diru tadéro 
tandgagie, peru madigiragiatu. 26. mdibu- 
gugiru dimisg bddu, ligia tarihi aba duntru 
tida aba cage. 27. lubdragie terégu aba 
dimtrei, aba labtisuru duntru lea tj. 28. 
leréga tu, “hid4ru bugtia aie. 29. madardsa- 
raha udmaia. 30. infra rida,” lardhuduni tu. 
31. “dabti-ba lidagie dina lfra, an’ hala 
bugtiia me lidagie tuburébu uéue tira. 32. 
bactirai me liday dina, bab4rihai sq débu 
led.” 33. aba tadégoni. 34. sq ddédbu led 
buga niéjbai saligua hdrigay grigia me. 35. 
intha gié-ti duniru tima. 36. tacdloro 
limay bia lagimuhauy, tabdéricunf-iebe, ahaj 
saligua lea furimie tamile. 37. tabdricuni 
lea dba, dhaj saligua lea Abaia tamile. 38. 
buénu, le tarihi irého toa ségo fund lau s4 
milu grigia, teréga hay, “hdiba-ti 4guiu.”’ 

R 1. udiriai bugd-ti ligira gumtigua. 2. 
teréga duntru hay, “muri humdi h4égu!” 
3. h4muruduni. 4. teréga, “fégeia humdi!” 5. 
héfegecuni, h4bia idy. 6. tarfhuniy hagéto, 
aba hactibaru tudgu. 7. uél, taébu-ti dba 
ugddani. 8. teréga-ti duntru toa, “ciga 
hum4 aba hiiiu, sé humdi me golden water 
leé niéjhi, bund humdi me gie tuburébu 
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singing tree to&” 9. Aba hadégoni. 10. buénu, 
lariga bindfi terémuha uéue toa mau. 11. 
tugiia agdgudubdlig. 12. hdsara, hdéibagua 
arfha. 13. Abaharu tiigucu uéue lima abg 
liguci dtina,—gidrati barfhinu bidua niéj. 

S$ 1. uél, hagia niéj, hagia niéj. 2. laggba- 
ti urtiei ludgu anidraj la dérua irdhoig tida 
aba mina, toa l4rubay dtina niéj lubdi 
lagdnaua le4 arimadahabdi, goragua liq la 
hacigo limagie niéj ham4, gidra la lirAhoia 
la, ladéga lenégegu la. 3. uél, itara laggbuni, 
ftara leréderuni durde lea licigubdi ly 
l4sueragu tudgu timari toa. 4. tiati gie ni 
dardsy, ladinu tiday likd4ru aba lidi niéj. 

T 1. lacéloro, teréga duntru toa li, 
“ibidauga tau baba, arfha humdi ntima. 2. 
fneme s& stsuti kAtai.” 3. ligia libthi aba 
patara ligibuagu. 4. cigubai l4u, teréga ly, 
“anidhaji bia hidriy bibie gafarahattiy. 5. 
bdiba agidaray hagucu irdhoiq ha lidagie 
iufei. 6. lsu harimaru, bidbi andgaua.”’ 7. 
l4dinu gie tida lik4ru aba lidi. 

U 1. lacdéloro libie, htidugudina ligia lidi 
ebégira férudy ty timari tod. 2. launagodé- 
ti haudgu buga uorfiq ha ly hacfbunu. 3. 
m4éma-ti tiéregu hay, cibégi hama4y-ti, peru 
ibidieti hay ka la astiserubdi ludidi-gia cdélo 
k4ru h4u buga irdéhoia hé tima-ti duntru 
toa. 4. hebéluru mtinaday, aba hagiaru 
luagu digini. 5. le lidbi, rtihaiqg bugé-ti 
uorjig ha abjgragolei liday. 6. haidbi lau, 
aba tduaru duntru toa, teréga, “bard 
humdi lérigay, mdigibadia abjgragolei. 7. 
in fac’, d&o-baig bia hidriy hdra dari hariga 
urtiei, mabuidutiy.” 8. dba haddory. 9. 
Abaia-ti hibfhj 4mu d4igini ttimagie h4gucu. 

V 1. magticaru gie-ti hidru toa tudigie 
tiigucu. 2. lariga aba tjuiru duntiru toa hay 
mititu. 3. haidbigiua grigia mdu. 4. laddéoro 
uido su miitu coléha niéjhe, argsehagia. 
5. taniura hdgucu, tidbi tirdo taubagie. 6. 
haidbiti eiériy ldubagie haguci, duntru-ti 
hdubagie. 7. ligia terégu duntru, “nidtheiu, 
k& sa lerégubai urtei hy lubdragiebai 
lardodu? 8. ma ftara liq hy, lau furtimie la 
lir4o, niéjbay la uaryguma ludgu terébe?” 
9. heréga, ‘“ghq’”’. 10. aba teréguia duntru, 
“fara humai terébe!’’. 11. le lafaragodonta, 
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fhay durggua uariguma. 12. hdhocaha-ti 
bia hjdriy ha 4godahabdig. 13. terégaia, “lea 
habiama ldu niéjbai la hati ludgu lerébe?” 
14. heréga, “ghq”. 15. mereguha-ti urtei 
ni kata, infha lau 4ba iudnimaguao. 16. 
terégaia, “lea la hadrua niéjbai la uéiu 
ludégu lerébe?” 17. heréga “Aha”. 18. 1é 
lafaéragodontia, si4 iebe harihi mitu, s(-ti 
hagia manfha-ti. 19. teréga, tagdraragu 
lud4gu, “éderugu bugtiia aie, ibidaugati 
bau. 20. sigfbai ly bastibusertini lau sig-la 
hardody miitu mésu, gdbara lima 4uyli. 21. 
manicigutibu. 22. aba tagdraragg haudgu 
mutu, teréga hay, “nidtiheiu, maffera humé 
lud4gu haggbu, stiada ly hidi lau lea harfhi. 
23. larigie hamviga herégu ly lau mésu la 
lirdobai, gdunigi l4i hamtiga libiama ta- 
gériahg. 24. samina humdi tia neréry. 25. 
subtise humiti-ti kAba la adégua hay?” 26 
aba tagdraragu haudgu, “hdéhorauagta. 27. 
larigie, hagudtia me. 28. ldérigee hagudu, 
lacdgarua me hubéligi baranahay lu mAatoro 
14. 29. sigo me laiarafadu ly latoro, lanégoni 
ébeni lérigay anago.” 30. hilagubaitiy, peru 
adéguati gie lea tubdlibai duntiru toa. 31. 
teréga-ti, ‘“ndibuga, peru uéiu tia létoro 
habdligi uribatiy ha, ligia me tia lagimucu 
ubau.” 32. 4ba tagtiimucagu duntru toa. 33. 
gumiuigua gie tidibu uéue, gumtigua géulu. 
34. ligiaia lubéi anicigu ubduagu tarigie 
duntiru. 35. an’ ligia gee niéj lubd4i orému 
hudrjurugu tarigie uéue. 36. an’ ligia guri- 
bini lubdi gaéulu. 

W 1. kdiburi-ti dérua hati ludigie aba 
laue urtei. 2. larieha uéiu. 3. bia hati 
larigie aba, ldue uéiu laddoro ségo. 4. ligia 
léfuacubéi laddoro sisi binaéfi. 5. lartieha 
hati. 6. kdiburi érua irtiimu aba ldue hati. 7. 
léfuaca laddoro sisi giiay. 8. tartieha 
uariguma. 9. k4iburi 4ba minftu ldrigie 
l4ue hati, aba taue uariguma. 10. ligia, 
uéiu 4fuaca bindfi, h4ti rabay-uéiu, uart- 
guma lérigie. 11. niéj lubai lagimuca tiraga 
haudgu uribatiy. 12. ligia lubdi, mafiera 
humé tuagu haggbuni tudi harihi. 


X. Tale of a woman’s three 
children, Hero is the eldest sister’s 
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name, Juana the intermediate one, 
Jessie the youngest,—three girls. 


A 1. Once upon a time, as it happened 
these children were sitting on the veranda of 
their house talking, when three lads passed 
by, one the king’s son, one the baker’s son, 
the other the butcher’s son. 2. Then Jessie 
said: “If I were to get married, I’d like to be 
married with the king’s son.” 3. And they 
laughed. 4. The intermediate one said: 
“T’d like to get married to the baker’s son.” 
5. They continued laughing. 6. The eldest 
said: ‘“‘I’d like to marry the butcher’s son, so 
that I might eat meat.” 7. And they almost 
died laughing. 

B 1. Their mother overheard them, their 
talk ended, and they went into the house in 
order to do whatever it is that they did. 2. 
Well, the next morning their mother went to 
talk to the king, to tell him what it was that 
her children had said. 3. The king said to 
her: “Don’t fear, they’ll obtain their wish. 4. 
Moreover I’m glad to hear such a thing.” 5. 
And he gave one thousand dollars to the old 
woman for her to bring up these children. 

C 1. When the time came, the king sent 
letters to the town saying that there were 
there three children of Mrs. Willy, that 
they should obtain their wish, and making it 
known what it was that these children would 
like. 2. The time came when these girls grew 
up, and the thing became a fact. 

D1. It so happened after they were 
married, about two months later, that the 
king died. 2. His son sat upon the throne. 3. 
About two weeks after this girl’s accession, 
her mother died. 4. This being so, the new 
king reflected to himself that he did not want 
to beget children without telling the as- 
sembly of it. 5. And as his wife had need of 
these children (being nubile of body), he 
straightway sent letters for everybody to 
assemble, in order for them to hear the king 
speak at the stroke of one on Christmas 
day. 

E 1. Well. 2. The time came, and the 
people gathered right in front of the king’s 
house. 3.‘On the stroke of one, he came out 
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upon the veranda of his house, and said: 
“My kinsmen, I only have to tell you my 
conception concerning my children whom 
God will grant to me. 4. I want only three, 
two boys, one girl. 5. The first will have a 
star on her forehead. 6. The second will have 
a moon on his forehead. 7. The third will 
have a sun on his forehead. 8. My kinsmen, 
I have told you of it. 9. I should be glad of 
your prayers for me. 10. I thank you.” 11. 
The meeting ended there, and people went 
back home, 12. That night, it is then that 
he set about his task. 

F 1. When it came to within two weeks of 
this woman’s confinement, well, this being 
so, she said to the king: “I want that it shall 
be my elder sisters who deliver me.” 2. 
He told her, “Send for them.” 3. Now 
surprising as it may be, their younger sister 
was hated by them, because it was she who 
was having a child before them. 4. But they 
didn’t show it to her. 5. When the time of 
this woman’s confinement came, when the 
child emerged, candle-flies were flashing in 
the house. 6. So taking a cloth they bound 
up the (child’s) forehead. 7. When they had 
done this, they took the child, put her into 
a basket, and Hero went and cast her into a 
river, which carried off the basket. 8. Well, 
after this had been done, they took a cat, 
and told the king that here was his daughter. 
9. He almost died. 10. Well, then he fell 
a-weeping. 11. He told them: ‘Take her to 
her mother’’, and they went and gave it to 
the woman. 12. Here she was in a fright to be 
sure, but the woman did not know which 
was her child (the candle-flies had been 
flashing), and she took it. 

G 1. She grew stronger, and was going 
about again. 2. The cat grew stronger, and 
went about too. 3. But it did not take three 
months before the cat was lost. 4. They 
went almost crazy looking for it. 5. When 
they found it, it was with its mother and 
four of its kind. 6. People went yelling to the 
king, and with them the mid-wives. 7. He 
said to them, ‘‘Are you telling the truth (in 
saying) that her child is a cat?” 8. They told 
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him, “Yes.” 9. And he knelt down, and said: 
‘““My God, in Thee I put my trust.” 10. 
So, when people do evil to thee, do not fear, 
it will turn back on them. 

H 1. Well, a week later, this woman was 
seen again—full again. 2. When the day 
came for her to be confined, the same women 
delivered her. 3. When once more the child 
emerged, again something flashed. 4. Once 
more they bound up his head, and Hero went 
and abandoned it, as she had done with the 
first. 5. Well, now it became a goat. 6. They 
took it to the king, who told them, “Take 
him to his mother.” 7. When they came to 
his mother, she accepted him nevertheless, 
since she had not seen his face for the flash- 
ing of the candle-flies. 

11. Well, the goat did not stay three 
days before it ran away. 2. It was searched 
for. 3. When it was found, it was with a 
nanny-goat like itself, its mother. 4. The 
king said about it, “If it should be my des- 
tiny, there’s nothing to be done about it; 
but if it should be envy, it will show up.” 
5. That was done with. 

J 1. Well, it was about one week after 
this woman’s ‘sweetening’ (cessation of post- 
puerperal menstruation), when she got preg- 
nant. 2. Well, the time of her confinement 
came once more, when once more this child 
was seen, even his mother was unable to 
bear the violence of its ardour and heat. 3. 
Well, his head was bound once more, and 
Hero went to cast him away. 4. Well, once 
more these women took a huge dog to the 
king. 5. He told them, “I’m pleased with 
him.” 6. And the mid-wives laughed. 7. 
They turned round, and went and gave him 
to his mother. 

K 1. The dog spent only one day, then 
ran away. 2. That it should run away, well 
it was not its mother anyway. 3. The king 
reflected to himself, he said, ‘“I’ll ask this 
woman why it is that she doesn’t know her 
(own) children.” 4. And he called to her and 
to those who delivered her. 5. He seated 
them, and said to her, “What did you see 
when you gave birth?” 6. She told him, ‘The 


first, there was flashing. 7. The second, again 
there was flashing, but cold. 8. The third, 
there was flashing, but stinging—and hot.” 
9. And he shook his head, and wept. 10. He 
said, “In that case, you (must) suffer (for 
it)”. 11. And he gave orders that the woman 
be taken to the roadside, and that there be 
no passer-by who did not spit upon her. 12. 
Then the mid-wives laughed at her. 13. Well, 
after this had been done, he again gave orders 
that the woman be bound. 14. And they 
bound her to a post. 15. All passers-by spat 
on her. 16. People didn’t want to, but there 
were soldiers there to make them do it. 17. 
Well, before two months had passed, the 
filth reached up to her knees. 

L 1. All the time that the mid-wives had 
been doing this, God must have been with 
these children. 2. There was an old man 
dwelling beside this river, in order to clean 
the bridge in time of flood. 3. All this time 
since the baskets had been released, he had 
not yet come there. 4. Then when the old 
man was there doing his work, he saw all 
three baskets coming. 5. He said to himself, 
‘‘What an odd thing. 6. Long as I have been 
here I never saw anytiing like it before.” 7. 
And he stood up. 8. The baskets were coming 
right in front of him in the current of the 
river, then they turned toward him. 9. He 
was about to run from them, when at the 
same moment his wife arrived thither. 10. 
He told her, “Look!” 11. She said to him, 
“God’s gift to us. 12. Take them!” 13. And 
he took them. 14. When he opened them, 
(there were) three children (with) bound 
heads. 15. And they took them to their 
home. 16. When they took them out of the 
baskets, she said to her husband, ‘‘Didn’t I 
tell thee?”’. 17. And they brought them up. 

M 1. When they had grown, weren’t they 
clever! 2. And the old people were unwilling 
for them to work. 3. It was they again did 
every job. 4. And there they were (i.e. 
time passed). 5. The time came when the 
old man who had adopted them died. 6. How 
the children cried! 7. They buried him, yet 
afterwards they missed him. 8. And there 
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they were. 9. And the children grew up. 10. 
One day the youngest dreamt that the old 
man who had adopted them said to him that 
he was going to show him where the world’s 
wisdom was. 11. And he went with him, he 
said, that he might show him everything. 12. 
And he woke up. 13. But the lad was unable 
to go there where the old man had shown 
him, for the world is other in dreams than 
when you get up. 

N 1. Well, not yet two weeks had passed, 
when Wanooi came. 2. She said to the lad, 
“Didn’t you dream?” 3. He told her “yes; 
thus and thus went my dream.” 4. She said 
to him, “tomorrow, you'll tell it to your 
siblings. 5. Afterwards, you'll tell your 
grandmother to bake unleavened bread for 
you. 6. When she’s finished, you’ll mount 
your mare, you’ll take the road behind your 
house, you’ll follow it. 7. But before you go, 
you must give this knife to your grand- 
mother.” 8. And she gave him a knife. 9. 
‘You'll tell her that when blood drips from 
off it, you’ll be dead. 10. He told her ‘““Thank 
you’’, and she went away. 

O 1. Everything that she had told him to 
do, he did it. 2. The next day, he took his 
unleavened bread and mounted his mare and 
left. 3. He journeyed on and on. 4. Upon its 
being two days, he met with (a) beard. 5. 
He took out his scissors and began to shear. 
6. He sheared and he sheared. 7. When two 
hours had passed, he came up with an old 
man just standing (there). 8. The latter 
said to him, ‘My son, where art thou going?” 
9. He told him, “I’m going to look for the 
world’s riches.” 10. The old man said to 
him, “My son, go. 11. Here is a ball of 
thread, throw it before thee. 12. There where 
it stops, there thou’lt dismount. 13. But do 
not turn thy head to the rear, no matter 
what it be that thou hearest, understood?” 
14. “Thank ’ee grandfather’, and he went 
on. 15. The ball of thread stopped, he dis- 
mounted from his horse, and walked. 16. 
He walked on and on. 17. Suddenly he 
heard people saying, “Kill him!” 18. Still 
he didn’t turn, and he heard, ‘Spear him!”’, 
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and he turned his head. 19. And as he turned, 
he was changed into a stone. 

P 1. Well, when two years had passed, the 
old woman went to see the knife. 2. Blood 
poured from off it, and she sat down and 
wept. 3. His siblings were out hunting. 4. 
When they arrived, they said, “We heard 
our junior’s voice in the woods.” 5. ‘“Tomor- 
row I’m going to look for him,” said the 
intermediate brother. 6. The morrow came, 
there was no hindrance, his unleavened 
bread was baked, and he left. 7. He jour- 
neyed on and on. 8. When the beard was 
met with once more, again he took out his 
scissors and sheared. 9. He came up with 
the old man, who said to him, “A lad came 
hither a year or so past, just like thee.” 
10. The lad said to him, ‘“‘Where is he?” 11. 
He told him, ‘He said he was going to look 
for the wisdom of the world. 12. But if thou 
shouldst be going after him, take this ball 
of thread. 13. Thou’lt cast it before thee, 
and there where it stops, there thou’lt dis- 
mount from thy mare. 14. But if thou hearest 
voices, don’t turn round.” 15. The lad said 
“Thank ’ee”, and went on. 16. He followed 
the ball of thread, and when it stopped he 
dismounted and walked. 17. Suddenly he 
heard a voice say: “Seize him, wring his 
neck.” 18. As he was turning around to 
look, he was transformed into a stone. 

Q 1. Well, when this had happened, eight 
months passed, then the old woman went 
once more to look at the knife. 2. My word 
what blood there was once more. 3. The old 
woman sat down, and again she wept. 4. 
Then the sister said to her, “Grandmother, 
if after all there were no God in heaven. 5. 
I’m going to look for my younger brothers.” 
6. The old woman told her, “Go ahead, my 
child, the road is clear before thee.” 7. Her 
unleavened bread was baked, she mounted 
her mare, and left. 8. She journeyed on and 
on. 9. Thenshe met with the beard. 10. Taking 
her scissors, she sheared and she sheared. 
11. When she came up with the old man, 
even before she had said a word, the old man 
said to her, ‘‘Ooh! 12. Isn’t that an odd thing. 
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13. Aren’t they thy kinsmen, those two lads 
who came hither in months which are of the 
past?” 14. She said, “It’s possible, because 
they are lost, and I’m going to look for 
them.” 15. And she was about to pass on. 
16. And the old man said, ‘““Take this ball 
of thread, and cast it before thee. 17. There 
where it stops, there thou’lt dismount from 
thy mare.” 18. She said “Thank ’ee grand- 
father”, and went on. 19. When the ball of 
thread stopped, she dismounted. 20. Just 
then the wind was blowing north-east. 21. 
There was a cotton plant there. 22. She 
plucked (some cotton), and stuffed it in her 
ears, and went foreward. 23. All sorts of 
things were said, she did not hear them. 24. 
On she went. 25. Then she felt a poke in the 
back, but she did not turn round. 26. She 
had not walked fifty yeards, when she saw a 
bird in a cage. 27. Before she had spoken a 
word, the bird greeted her. 28. It said to 
her, “Ay, thou’rt a woman. 29. Let us delay 
no longer. 30. There’s a coui (calabash cup),”’ 
—showing it to her. 31. Dip us some of that 
water, and break off a branch of that tree. 
32. Thou'lt steep it in the water, and sprinkle 
all these stones.” 33. And she did so. 34. All 
these (past-tense) stones turned back into 
(future-tense) human beings. 35. And here 
was the bird together with her. 36. When 
she came to the last two, as she was sprin- 
kling them, the first turned into her younger 
brother. 37. As she was sprinkling the other, 
it turned into her other younger brother. 38. 
Well, when this girl saw maybe more than a 
hundred thousand people, she said to them, 
“Go back home!” 

R 1. The old man that had been there had 
vanished. 2. The bird said to them, ‘Close 
your eyes!” 3. They closed them. 4. It said, 
“Open them again!” 5. When they opened 
them, they were at their home once more. 
6. Their grandmother saw them, and they 
jumped on her. 7. Well, she was overcome by 
gladness. 8. The bird said, ‘Dig a hole, and 
pour the golden water into it, and also plant 
the branch of singing tree. 9. And they did 
so. 10. Well, the next morning the tree sang 


marvellously. 11. That was what woke them 
up. 12. They got up, and ran to look. 13. It 
had become a huge (lit. mother) tree and a 
huge (lit. father) pond (lit. water),—you 
were able to see your reflexion in it. 

S 1. Well, there they were, and there they 
stayed. 2. The king heard that there were 
three children in a house there, that by the 
riverside where the sweeper dwelt, that their 
heads were bound since ever they were there, 
and that possibly they were his children, be- 
cause they resembled him. 3. Well, this is 
what he heard, so he cancelled the order that 
he had given that this wife should be spat 
upon. 4. And nothing hindering him, he 
‘embarked’ in his car and went there. 

T 1. When he arrived, the bird said to 
him, “Father of foolishness, just look at 
him. 2. What extraordinary stupidity. 3. 
Then he got a slap on his face. 4. When he 
came to his senses, she (the bird) said to 
him, ‘“‘There are two women at your home 
who are murderers. 5. Go and release these 
children’s mother from the filth. 6. When 
they’ve finished cleaning her, thou’lt come 
and fetch us. 7. So he got into his car and 
left. 

U 1. When he arrived at his home, he 
went to beg this wife’s pardon on his knees. 
2. He sent for these women for them to 
wash her. 3. Although she was hated by 
them, they washed her nevertheless, but 
they didn’t know what happened except 
that their car arrived with the children and 
the bird. 4. They came into the house, and 
called for food. 5. When it came, these wo- 
men had put poison (or magic potion) into 
it. 6. Bird came with it, and the bird called 
out, saying: ‘““Take it back, we will not eat 
poison. 7. In fact, lock those two women up 
until tomorrow king, they’re not good.” 8. 
And they were locked up. 9. And they got 
other food again from their mother. 

V 1. The girl was inseparable from her 
mother. 2. The next day the bird whistled 
to the people. 3. My word how people kept 
coming. 4. On the stroke of eight everybody 
had arrived there, they were ready. 5. Their 
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mother sat down, her daughter came to her 
side. 6. The boys came to their father’s side, 
the bird was beside them. 7. Then the bird 
said: ‘“My kinsmen, what did the king tell 
you before begetting (children)? 8. Didn’t he 
tell you thus, that the first to be his child, 
there would be a star upon her forehead?” 
9. They said, “Yes.” 10. And again the bird 
said, ‘“‘Unbind her forehead!” 11. When it 
had been unbound, the star shone forth. 12. 
The two women that were mid-wives trem- 
bled. 13. She (the bird) said again: “The 
second, there would be a moon upon his fore- 
head?” 14. They said, “Yes.” 15. The king 
said nothing, he was quite overcome by 
faintness. 16. She (the bird) said again: ‘“The 
third, that there would be a sun upon his 
forehead?” 17. They said “Yes.” 18. When 
it had been unbound, people were unable to 
look even, all of them fell silent. 19. She (the 
bird) said, turning upon him, ‘Ay thou arse, 
great ignoramus. 20. That thou shouldst be 
unable to know that people cannot beget 
cats, goats and dogs. 21. Thou’rt witless. 
22. Then turning to the people, she said to 
them: ‘“My kinsmen, don’t trust what you 
hear, you must always go on what you see. 
23. After they had told him that his child 
was a cat, he should have paid attention to 
the second one she bore. 24. Consider my 
words. 25. Do you know what will be done 
to them?” 26. And turning upon them, 
“You'll be shot. 27. Afterwards, you’ll be 
burnt. 28. After you’ve been burnt, your 
ashes will be scattered in the sea so that they 
may not land. 29. Each time that they ap- 
proach in order to land, the tide will take 
them back out to sea.” 30. They were mor- 
tally afraid, but it was done according to the 
bird’s sentence. 31. She (the bird) said, 
“I’m going, but the day when those wicked 
ones’ ashes land, that will be the end of the 
world.” 32. And the bird vanished. 33. The 
tree vanished too, and also the gold. 34. And 
so it is that there is wisdom on the word 
since after the bird. 35. And so it also is 
that there are songs in the clouds since after 
the tree. 36. And so it is gold is in the depths. 
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W 1. About three months from then the 
king died. 2. Sun acceded. 3. Two months 
afterwards sun died on the stroke of five. 
4. And so it is that he emerges on the stroke 
of six in the morning. 5. Moon acceded. 6. 
About three years (later), and moon died. 
7. He emerges at the stroke of six in the 
evening. 8. Star acceded. 9. About one 
minute after moon’s death, star died. 10, 
So, sun emerges in the morning, moon in the 
afternoon, star afterwards. 11. There it is 
that the story of the wicked ones ends. 12. 
And so, do not trust in what you hear more 
than what you see. 


This tale—which is, like almost all those 
I heard from the Black Carib, of Old World 
provenance—was taken down from the 
dictation of my eighteen-year-old assistant, 
who had it from his grandmother. Though 
the latter was too old and unwell to see me, 
she retold it to her grandson, at my request, 
immediately before the recording was begun. 
This circumstance may account for what is 
perhaps a greater than usual mixture of in- 
novations with obsolescent forms. For exam- 
ple, my assistant (and many other young 
men of his age) normally said artfuda to 
show, fui-bai throw it (down), agdragua to turn 
(the body) round, instead of more conserva- 
tive ardhuda, hui-bai, agéraragua, as in this 
text; while apparently the word guntrima 
ball of thread had had to be explained to him 
by the phrase lébu filu its-support thread, 
whose last word is an obvious loan. On the 
other hand, older speakers usually still use 
ugtinei boat also for motor-car, for which my 
text has more modern kéru. Whether such 
foreignisms as and, right, meeting, no matter, 
cage, in fact were or were not introduced by 
my young assistant I cannot say; but his in- 
different use of (men’s) udéri, (women’s) 
hid4ru, for woman, and (men’s) uogéri, 
(women’s) eiéri, for man, is certainly due to 
his confusion of usage. 

These words have a much wider inclusive- 
ness than is indicated by the above English 
translations, meaning, respectively: woman, 
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female, girl and man, male, boy. Similarly, 
ir4ho ~ -ir4o, which has common gender, is 
translatable, according to context, by child, 
girl, boy, young (of animals), little one, or, in 
possessed forms, son or daughter, and in its 
reference to people is applicable to babies or 
to young men and women up to at least 25 
years of age. On the other hand, old people 
are usually referred to as udiriau (+ mitu 
person) old woman and udiriai (+ miitu) old 
man. The word métu person or people (cf. 
French Creole mun, with the same meaning, 
Bantu muntu person) is replaceable in some 
contexts by grigia people, human beings (cf. 
Lokono kirikia people of one’s own tribe or 
nation). Although they belong to the kinship 
terminology, such forms as: idu wncle 
(mother’s brother), néruguti my grandfather, 
nagéto my grandmother, niréo my son or 
daughter, nidthe (pl. nidiheiu) my kinsman 
or kinswoman, nati my brother, nitu my sister 
are commonly employed as polite forms of 
address between even complete strangers 
whose relative ages are more or less appro- 
priate. Examples will be found throughout 
this tale. The terms for mother and father I 
have not heard so used, but these are em- 
ployed, as in R 13, to express great size; as 
are also the grandparent terms (v. aba 
lagéti Auli a his-grandmother dog = a huge 
dog, in J 4). Moreover, my thumb is expressed 
as liguci nthabu his-father my-hand, while 
the fingers are the hand’s children. 

Although the tale is comparatively short 
(and shows signs in several places of having 
been curtailed; those told by men at ninth- 
night wakes are very much longer as a rule), 
it seems too long to warrant taking up the 
extra space that multiple translation would 
require. The translation as given is therefore 
a compromise, being always as close as—and 
sometimes closer than (v. E 12, F 1,12, J 1, 
et passim)—English usage allows. Some of 
the sentences and many phrases from this 
tale have been analysed in preceding sec- 
tions; and only a few special points of interest 
will be mentioned below. 


As we have seen, some forms of this lan- 
guage have a much wider inclusiveness than 
any English “equivalent”. Some, on the 
other hand, have a much narrower inclusive- 
ness. So, for example, compare (R 2 & 4): 
murti huméi hagu close your eyes (more 
literally, tight do-ye-it your-eye) and: fégeia 
huméai open them again (lit. open-by-putting- 
aside-again do-ye-it) with: dari humid béna 
close the door and dar& huméi béna open the 
door, and the latter with: lugi humai 
hidmadi open up your travel-baskets (this 
latter also including the concept and take 
the things out of them). Similarly, agara(ra)- 
gua means to turn (the body) round, adigira- 
gua to turn (the head) round, atigira to twist 
or wring (the neck), only the last being 
transitive; and there are different words for 
to turn round (like a top), to turn round (like 
a wheel), to turn over, to turn toward (v. L 8), 
to return (come back), to return (go back), etc. 
On the other hand, hdlao (D 2) does service 
for chair, bench, stool, throne; abida (L 12, 
13, M 5, 10) for to pick or take up as well as 
to adopt. The word bibirigu is translated thy 
siblings in N 4, since the one addressed is 
the youngest child; but its more usual mean- 
ing is thy juniors (younger siblings); this may 
be a slip on the part of the raconteur. The 
phrase néiu fédu (D 5) has been translated 
Christmas day, since Christmas is called 
fédu; however, this word, borrowed from Fr. 
féte, is also applied to any holiday. Borrowed 
dén (Eng. then) and native (?) m4u ~ 
mauo are particles (or interjections) empha- 
sizing what has gone before (v.Q 2 & P 9 for 
the former, M 6, R 10 & V 3 for the latter); 
ineme (F 3 & T 2) expresses surprise or 
dismay. 

Readers may notice, as I did on going over 
the recording with my assistant, that duniru 
bird is masculine in Q 27, but feminine in 
Q 35 (lit. she-is-her also bird with-her) and 
thereafter. The explication is as follows:— 
The word duntiru bird (and the names of 
most species of birds), though theoretically 
of common gender, is normally treated as 
feminine; and while the magical bird of the 
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tale, which talked, was supposedly male, my 
informant, after once indicating the fact in 
Q 27, relapsed from habit into employing 
feminine reference to the noun dunitru 
bird. Another apparent inconsistency is seen 
in A 4 & 6, where we find the same words 
pronounced nabtiseru and naméredu in the 
former, nabtisueru and namariedu in the 
latter sentence. These are verbal nouns (my 
wanting, my getting married) from the in- 
definite verbs abtis(u)era to want and 
amAr(i)eda to get married, whose borrowed 
bases, busué (Fr. besoin) and marie (Fr. 
marié or marier) are both particles. The 
formation of the latter verb may be com- 
pared to that of ardoda to get progeny (of 
father or mother), whose base is contained 
in nominal ir4ho ~ -iréo (see above). The 
nominalized form of this verb occurs in D 4 
and V 7, the denominal attributive particle, 
gardo having progeny, in F 3. 

The freedom with which speakers of this 
language convert any word into an aspectual 
verb, any indefinite verb into a verbal noun, 
and any noun (verbal or other) into an at- 
tributive or a privative particle, is one of its 
most striking characteristics. So, in H 5, 
aba, one, a is verbalized as Abahalf-ti (gAbara) 
a-perfective-it (goat) = it has become a goat. 
In B 5, aba licigu and his-giving = and he 
gave; and similarly after the aorist verbs, 
gud4tina naggbu I’m-glad my-hearing = I’m 
glad to hear in B 4, and gidrati barihinu 
it-is-possible thy-seeing-it = thou’rt able to see 
in R 13, the correlated activities of hearing 
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and seeing are of necessity expressed in 
nominalized form. Thus some constructions 
defy anything like a literal translation; cf. 
second and third clauses of K 17: not-taking- 
durative-it two moon/month, it-wpon-perfec- 
tive-it her-knee dirty, or the first part of R13: 
one/a perfective-it its-mother tree with-it 
one/an its-father water /river. 

Plurality of inanimate objects may be a 
matter of indifference, as in the case of 
garada letter(s) in C 1 and D 5, or be indi- 
cated by a numeral as in the second clause 
of L 4 (it-is-then his-seing-tt its-coming basket 
this three-completive), or by the sense alone, 
as in the utterances cited above from R 2 & 
4 meaning close your eyes and open them 
again. 

A noun may be predicative, as in the case 
of hindro your truth = ye are telling the truth 
(v. G 7), or in that of benége thy resemblance 
= resembles thee (v. P 9). The latter also 
occurs in collective form, lenégegu his-re- 
semblance-collective = they resemble him (v. 
S 2), in the phrase ladéga lenégegu la because 
they resemble him, in which the concept 
because is expressed by the indefinite verb 
ladéga it does/makes. These and such other 
expressions as repeated hagia niéj it-is-they 
there (v. M 4 & § 1) = time passed and they 
were still there, and ligia lu4gu maébu it-is-he 
upon-it journey (v. 0 3) = he journeyed on 
and on; or tiatu kdtay tudgu it-is-no/none 
what’s-it upon-it (v. I 4) = there’s nothing 
to be done about it, are perhaps best regarded 
as idioms. 
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0. This paper is in the nature of a con- 
tinuation of my previous paper,! adding a 
third Mixtec dialect to the two previously 
compared. Mixtec is characterized by numer- 
ous divergent dialects. The mountainous 
topography of the region, and the relatively 
autonomous life of its widely separated 
communities, have no doubt contributed to 
the present diversity even in neighboring 
villages. While on first inspection there 
seems to be a good deal of intercommunica- 
tion in that the Indians travel extensively, 
carrying their scanty products for sale in 
neighboring markets, closer analysis reveals 
that communication is largely superficial, 
consisting only of contact on a trade basis, 
and not extending into intimate life situa- 
tions. 

The dialects of San Miguel el Grande and 
of San Esteban Atatlihuca, the first and 
second Mixtec dialects to be analyzed, are 
considerably divergent in their patterns of 
tonal perturbation. This paper will add the 
tonemic analysis of yet a third dialect to the 
two previously described, that of the town 
of Santo Tomas Ocotepec, situated at a dis- 
tance of approximately five hours by foot 


1A Comparison of Two Mixtec Tonemic Sys- 
tems, IJAL 19: 85-100 (1953), a paper which com- 
pares the tonemic systems of the dialects of San 
Miguel el Grande and San Esteban Atailéhuca, 
located approximately two hours walking distance 
apart. For a description of the tonal system of San 
Miguel, see also: Kenneth L. Pike, Tone Lan- 
guages, University of Michigan Publications, 
Linguistics IV, (Ann Arbor, 1948), 77-94. 
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trail northwest of the municipal center of 
San Esteban 


1. Toneme levels for all three dialects 
will be symbolized in this paper by super- 
script numbers 1 (the highest level) to 3 
(the lowest level) for the SM and ST dia- 
lects, which have 3 levels of phonemic tone; 
and 1 to 4 for SE, which has 4 levels of 
phonemic tone. Note carefully that SE 
toneme 3 is an additional intermediate 
toneme between what corresponds to SM 
and ST tonemes 2 and 3, and SE toneme 4 
corresponds to SM and ST toneme 3. The 
additional toneme in SE occurs basically 
only in a limited list of morphemes with 
pattern 1-3. However, SE toneme 3 occurs 
very extensively when the basic tonemes are 
perturbed in sandhi or in certain gram- 
matical constructions. 

The ST dialect, in common with SM, has 
three phonemic tone levels (tonemes). These 
yield the following possible tone couplets: 
1-1, 1-2, 1-3; 2-1, 2-2, 2-3; 3-1, 3-2, 3-3. Each 
of these nine tone couplets occur in ST. 
This is in contrast to SM and SE, where the 
3-3 (or *4-4 for SE) couplet does not occur. 
The 3-3 tone couplet is a reflex not basic to 


2 Names of the three towns are abbreviated in 
this paper as follows: Santo Tomds Ocotepec, ST; 
San Esteban Atati4huca, SE; San Miguel el Grande, 
SM. The data for this paper were secured during 
field trips under the auspices of the Summer In- 
stitute of Linguistics during the years 1954 to 1956, 
in collaboration with Ruth Mary Alexander who 
checked with me the tonal glides, extremely diffi- 
cult to hear, which develop in the completive as- 
pect of verbs. I am also indebted to Kenneth L. 
Pike and Viola Waterhouse for help in editing the 
paper. 

3 See Kenneth L. Pike, op. cit., pp. 79-81, for 
description of the disyllabic character of Mixtec 
morphemes, with their two units of tone, called 
tone couplets. 
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Mixtec. Longacre‘ reconstructs no proto- 
Mixtec tone couplet with two low tonemes. 
Morphemes in ST which have a basic 3-3 
tone couplet comprise the largest portion of 
those which in SM have 2-3, and in SE 
either 2-2 or 2-4 couplets. Compare the 
following :5 

ST nu‘ni*, SM nu’ni*, SE nu’ni‘ corn; 
ST ta*ta?, SM ta’na*, SE ta*Na‘ medicine; 
ST mi*nte*, SM bi?*"ja*, SE bi??"de* nopal 
cactus; but: ST fiu’u’, SM fiu’u’, SE fiu’u? 
town, city; ST sa?a’, SM te*sa’a’, SE saa? 
bird; ST fiy??y?, SM fiy??y*, SE fiy??y! fire. 


2. In the ST dialect, perturbation is 
much less extensive than in the two previ- 
ously studied systems. However, non- 
phonemic tone modifications and optional 
or irregular perturbation complicate the 
picture, as they do also in SE. In SM there 
is automatic type (b) perturbation (to higher 
tone levels) in all syntactic constructions, 
following certain members of all tone couplet 
classes except 3-2, 2-1 and 1-3; the category 
of each morpheme in respect to whether or 
not perturbation takes place after it, must 


4 Robert E. Longacre, Proto-Mixtecan, Publi- 
cation No. 5 of Indiana University Research Cen- 
ter in Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics 
(1957). The ST data were not available to him 
when he made this comparative study. 

5 The phonemes of the ST dialect are as follows: 
voiceless unaspirated stops /p, t, é, k, k*, ?/(/?/ 
usually very lightly articulated; all others voiced 
in clusters after nasals); fricatives /b, d, h/ (/b 
and h/ very lightly articulated); sibilants /s, z, 
8, 2/ (/z/ has acquired phonemic status in this 
dialect through the loss of n from the phonetic 
cluster [nz], leaving s and z in contrast; see 3); 
nasals /m, n, fi/ (/n/ has allophone [n] in clusters 
before /k, k¥, h/); liquid /1/; oral vowels /i, e, a, 
o, u/; nasalized vowels /i, e, a, 9, u/; semivowel 
/y/ (occurring only as second member of a mor- 
pheme initial consonant cluster) ; tonemes /1, 2, 3/ 
as described in 1. 

The SM and SE vowels /a/ and /9/ do not occur 
in ST, where they merge with the /i/ and /i/ 
vowels; SE /N/ does not occur in ST. SM and SE 
unit phonemes /"b, "d, "J and "g/ are treated as 
clusters /mp, nt, né, nk/ in ST, because in addition 
to their frequent occurrence within the morpheme, 
the latter three also occur inter-morphemically; 
ef. 3. 
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be memorized. In SE there is automatic 
type (b) perturbation (to higher tone levels), 
type (c) perturbation (to lower tone levels), 
and also a special perturbation in certain 
grammatically close-knit sequences, called 
SPECIAL SEQUENCES.’ The ST dialect, how- 
ever, admits perturbation only in such 
special sequences. The special sequences 
with which these perturbations are found 
are substantially as in SE: 1. noun + de- 
scriptive adjective; 2. head noun + noun or 
(rarely) verb acting as descriptive modifier; 
3. locational or introductory noun + noun 
or dependent clause; 4. head verb + noun 
modifier. 

Special sequences of ST verb auxiliary + 
main verb are treated separately in this 
study because their tonal action is in some 
cases distinct from that of other special 
sequences. 

Most of the morphemes which act as lo- 
cationals or clause introducers in special 
sequences are body parts; when they occur 
as the first member of a special sequence they 
may be translated by English prepositions. 
They are listed here with both their primary 
meanings and their preposition-like mean- 
ings when occurring in special sequences: 
nu*u® face, eye ~ to, at, where, si*ki® spine ~ 
on top of, against (someone), he*?e* foot ~ 
at the fool of, in behalf of, Zu??u! mouth ~ at 
the mouth of, Za*ta* back ~ back of, outside, 
iti? road ~ toward, to or from the direction 
of. 

One morpheme is limited to the position 
of introducer of a dependent clause: ha*a’ 
that, that thing; in SE and SM this morpheme 
always causes perturbation of certain tone 
couplets; in ST it consistently perturbs some 
tone couplets, optionally perturbs others, 
and does not perturb others. 

As in SE, there are a few such locational 
or introductory morphemes which constitute 
a sub-group following which perturbation 
does not occur. They are: ?i*ni® in, inside; 


6 See Pike, op. cit., pp. 77-8. 
7See Mak, op. cit., pp. 88-95. 
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chi? abdomen, inside of, underneath; hi?Zo? 
by the side of; la'do* one side of (Span. lado). 

As in SE, it is difficult to make a neat 
listing of the special sequences in terms of 
perturbation occurrence. In some special 
sequences, perturbation is predictable and 
regular. In other grammatically parallel 
sequences, perturbation takes place op- 
tionally or not at all, or results in different 
developed couplets from the regular pattern. 
Thus, there are many sub-groupings and 
alternants in the resultant tone patterns. 
One has the impression that tonal perturba- 
tion in special sequences is in a state of flux, 
being a remnant of an earlier more regular 
and extensive perturbation pattern in either 
special sequences or in all syntactic environ- 
ments. 

For ST, then, we may state that, aside 
from irregularities, morphemes in each tone 
couplet pattern which occur as the first mem- 
ber of a special sequence may cause tone per- 
turbation of following morphemes, as dis- 
cussed below. Whereas in the other two 
dialects the category of each morpheme in 
respect to perturbing influence must be 
memorized, in ST all of those morphemes 
occurring as the first morpheme in a special 
sequence potentially have the power to per- 
turb, with the above reservations.® 

The nine basic tone couplets of ST fall into 
six groups according to how their initial 
tonemes are perturbed when these couplets 
occur as the second member of a special se- 
quence. The pattern of perturbation of the 
second morpheme in a special sequence de- 
pends for the most part on the final toneme 
of the preceding morpheme and on the initial 
toneme of the morpheme being perturbed. 

The patterns of perturbation in speciai 
sequences are given below. 

If 1-1 is the second tone couplet in a spe- 
cial sequence, its first toneme is subject to 


8In this paper I continue to use ‘cause and 
effect’ terminology in describing the phenomena of 
tonal perturbation, i.e. the substitution of one 
toneme for another when following certain mor- 
phemes, though I am aware of possible objections 
to the use of such ‘process’ terminology. 


being perturbed to lower, following tone 
couplets with final toneme 3, resulting in 
developed couplet 3-1. 

If 1-2 or 1-3 is the second tone couplet in 
a special sequence, no perturbation occurs. 

If 2-1 or 2-2 is the second tone couplet, 
their first tonemes are perturbed to lower, 
following tone couplet 3-3 only, resulting in 
developed couplet 3-1. 

If 2-1 or 2-2 is the second tone couplet, 
their first tonemes are perturbed to higher, 
following tone couplets with final toneme 
1 or 2 (except after 3-2), resulting in de- 
veloped couplet 1-1, but 2-2 becomes 1-2 
after 1-1. 

If 2-3 or 3-3 is the second tone couplet, 
their first tonemes are perturbed to higher, 
following tone couplets with final toneme 1, 
2 or 3, resulting in developed couplet 1-3, 
but 1-1 after some final 2, and 3-1 after some 
final 2 and 3. 

If 3-1 or 3-2 is the second tone couplet, 
their first tonemes are perturbed to higher, 
following tone couplets with final toneme 
1, 2 or 3, resulting in developed tone couplets 
1-*-1 and 1-*-2, respectively. (One-syllable 
tone glides abstracted from their vocalic ele- 
ments are shown with the second toneme 
raised.) 

As the second tone couplet in a special se- 
quence, couplet 1-1, having no higher possi- 
bilities, can only be perturbed to a lower 
couplet. Couplets 1-2 and 1-3° are never 
perturbed, being stable in all environments. 
The first syllables of couplets 2-1 and 2-2 are 
perturbed to lower after couplet 3-3 and to 
higher after couplets with final tonemes 1 or 
2 (except couplet 3-2). When the first syllable 
of the 2-2 couplet is perturbed to either 
higher or lower, its second syllable is in most 
instances also perturbed, so that toneme 2 
of the second syllable > 1; thus 2-2 per- 
turbed to lower > 3-1, and 2-2 perturbed to 
higher > 1-1. The remaining basic tone 


® Most morphemes with basic 1-3 tone couplets 
are Spanish loans (there are a few exceptions). In 
SM, Spanish loans carry 2-1 tone couplets and in 
SE they carry 1-1 tone couplets. 
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couplets, i.e. 2-3 couplets and those with 
initial toneme 3, are usually perturbed to 
higher couplets, with a few exceptions where 
2-3 and 3-3 > 3-1. When the first syliable of 
patterns 3-1 and 3-2 is perturbed to 1, there 
is a very pronounced glide back to the basic 
3 toneme. The 3-3 couplet, however, does 
not have this glide back to basic toneme 3. 
We have already seen that this couplet is a 
reflex of SM 2-3 and SE 2-2 or 2-4 (see 1). It 
is here grouped with the 2-3 couplet because, 
in keeping with its historically initial 2 
toneme, its developed couplets are the same 
as those of the 2-3 couplet, and it does not 
glide back to 3 as do the other couplets 
with initial 3 toneme. 

We now list examples of these perturba- 
tions in special sequences for the particular 
combinations of tone couplets for which we 
have encountered this perturbation; other 
combinations either do not occur or might 
be found to round out the theoretical possi- 
bilities. In parentheses following each of the 
combinations are shown their SE and SM 
combinations involving either cognates or 
lexically equivalent items. Where we have 
examples of irregularities, these are listed 
under their corresponding tone couplet 
combinations. If we have more than one 
example of an irregular combination, we in- 
dicate this by ‘etc.’ 

Couplet 1-1, perturbed to lower: 

1-3 + 1-1 > 3-1: kalZi® street (Span. 
calle) + ka'ni! long > kalzi® ka‘ni! long 
street (SE: ka'Zi' + ka'ni? > ka'Zi! ka?“ ni?; 
SM: %a?%%a? + ka'ni? > 4a?%Za? ka'ni*). But: 
mar'ku’ doorcase (Span. marco) + bye!?e! 
door > mar'ku® bye’e! doorcase (SH: sg??94 
post + %e?Zi' door > s9°?9* Ze?*zi'; SM: 
tiéa? post + Zu*Se!?e! > Gita? ZulSe!7e!). 

2-3 + 1-1 > 3-1: ku’nte’e® sit + si!7i! 
female > ku?nte’e® si*?i' sit like a lady (i.e. 
on the knees) (SE: ko*"de*e? + sa!?Q! > 
ko**de®e? sa*?9!; SM: ku*"de*e? + sa!?a! > 
ku?"de’e? sa!?9'). 

3-3 + 1-1 > 3-1: tati® wind, spirit + 
ka?!nu! large > ta®ti® ka?*nu! Satan (SE: 
he’e! that thing + Se’e* fierce > he%Se%e! 
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Satan; SM: ta’éi® + fia?!nu? > tart? 
fia?‘nu’). 

After a few 3-2 couplets, 1-1 > 3-1: Zu*te? 
river + ka'ni! long > Zu®te? kani! long river 
(SE: Zu‘te? + kalni? > Zute? ka'ni?; SM: 
gutta? + ka'ni? > Zuta? ka)ni'). But: sj3?j? 
leg + ka'ni! long > sj*?}* ka'ni! long leg (SE: 
s9?9? + ka'ni? > sg!?9? ka'ni?; SM: sg*?9? + 
ka'ni? > sg*?9? kani’); etc. 

Couplet 2-1, perturbed to lower: 

3-3 + 2-1 > 3-1: Si*ta® tortilla + -71??ni! 
hot > Si*ta? 7i?4ni' hot tortilla (SE: sta?a* + 
hi?*ni! > sta’at hi?*ni'; SM: sta’a? + 
ni?’ni? > sta’a® ni?!ni’). 

Couplet 2-2, perturbed to lower: 

3-3 + 2-2 > 3-1: Za*ta*-back + be??? 
house > ta®be*?e! outside the house (SE: 
nu’u‘ at, where + be??e? (?) house > nu’u‘ 
ke?“1?e?; SM: Za’ta? + be??e? > Zarta? 
be!?e”). But: Si*ni® head + ka®ba? rock > 
Si*ni* ka?ba? top of the rock (SE: init + 
ka*ba? > &i’ni* ka?"ba?; SM: si2ni? + 
ka?ba? > §i?ni? ka'ba?). 

Couplet 2-1, perturbed to higher: 

i-1 + 2-1 > 1-1: bye!?e! door + he’e! 
new > bye!?e! hele! new door (SE: Ze?1Zi! + 
he’e! > Ze?Zi1 hele!; SM: Zu%Se!?e! + 
hala! > ZuSe!?e! hala’). 

2-1 + 2-1 > 1-1: fi??? hen + lu’l’ 
little > fij??j' lu'li! little hen (SE: fig!?g! + 
lu’li! > fig'?9! luli’; SM: AZ?}! + luli! > 
fij?}! lu'li‘). 

3-1 + 2-1 > 1-1: su%éi! child + fij?ki' of 
tender age > su®ti! fij'kj! infant (SE: su*éi! + 
%g’kg! > sutti? Zg'kg'; SM: su®ti! + Za'kg! > 
su%éi! Zg'kg!). 

1-2 + 2-1 > 1-1: sto?lo? rooster + k*j*hj’ 
white > sto?lo? k*jhj! white rooster (SE: 
1i74]i8 + kph? > i741? k*Phj’; SM: li? li? + 
k*Phj! > 1i?4i? k*jthj’). 

2-2 + 2-1 > 1-1: Zi?ki? bone + Zu*?u! 
mouth > Zi*ki? Zu!?u! jaw bone (SE: Za*ka? + 
Zu?u2 > garko® Zu?-!?u?; SM: Zo%ke? + 
ju? uw? > ge’ko? Zu'?u'). But: be??e? house + 
lu’li! little > be??e? lu’li! ~ lu'li! little house 
(SE: be??e? + lu’li’ > be??e? lu'li!t; SM: 
be??e? +- luli! > be??e? lu'li’). 

Couplet 2-2, perturbed to higher: 
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1-1 + 2-2 > 1-2: Zy'ty! carrying rope + 
fi’i? leather > Zy"ty! ili? leather carrying rope 
(SE: Zo%Zu'tu! + fio’e? > Zo%u'tu! fio’s?; 
SM: Zo*%u'tu? + fio’e? > Zo%u'tu? fio's?). 
But: ZuZu! drop + ntu*te? water > ZuZu! 
ntu’te? drop of water (SE: Zu!Zu! + "du*te? > 
ZuZu!. "du’te?; SM: Zu'Zu! + "duréa? > 
Zu'Zu! "duléa?). 

2-1 + 2-2 > 1-1: Zu??u' mouth + 776i? 
road > Zu??u! 7i'éi' beside the road (SE: 
gu??? + 77%? > Fu??u? 7-2; SM: 
gw? u? + ?P6? > Zu??i'éi?). 

3-1 + 2-2 > 1-1:sa??a! do + tifiu? work > 
sa*titfiu! to work (SE: sal?a? + Niiiu? > 
sa'Nifiu?; SM: sa!?a? + tifiu? > satiiiu’). 

2-2 + 2-2 > 1-1: ??fiu? thorn + Za?bi? 
maguey > ?iiiu? Za'bi! maguey thorn (SE: 
Pfu? + Za?bue > fu? Za*"bu?; SM: 
Phu? + Za’u? > ?i?fiu? Zalu?). But: sa?2ma? 
cloth + pin?tu? many-colored (Span. pintojo 
mottled) > sa?*ma? pin'tu? many-colored cloth 
(SE: sa?2ma? + pi*"du? > sa?2ma? pi!"du!; 
SM: sa??ma? + pi?"du? > sa??ma? pi!"du’); 
sa??ma? + Za’a? white > sa?’ma? Za?a? white 
cloth (SE: sa?’ma? + %a?a? > sa?’ma? Za?-!a?; 
SM: sa?2ma? + %a?a? > sa?2ma? Za!la?); etc. 

In addition, there is one irregular pertur- 
bation of 2-2 > 1-2 after 2-3: tata’ off- 
spring + pin*tu? many-colored > ta*ta’ 
pin'tu? many-colored seed (of corn or beans), 
(ef. sa?’ma? pin'tu? many-colored cloth, 
above), (SE: ta’ta? + pi’"du? >  ta?ta? 
pi*"du’; SM: ta’ta® + pidu? > ta’ta’ 
pi'"du'); but tata? + ntu?éi? beans > ta?ta® 
ntu’éi? seed beans (SE: "du*éi? + tata? > 
"du’ti? ta*ta?; SM: ta’ta®? + "du’ti? > 
tata? "duéi?). 

Couplet 2-3, perturbed to higher: 

1-1 + 2-3 > 1-3: Zala tongue + fiy??y* 
fire > ala! fiy!?y? flame (SE: Zala! + 
fy??ut > Zaifiy??ut; SM: Zala! + fiy??y*? > 
gala! fy)? y?). 

2-1 + 2-3 > 1-3: Zu??u' mouth, edge + 
fiu2u* town > Zu??u! fiu'u® edge of town (SE: 
gu? + fiutu? > Zu??u? fiu? ut; SM: 
Zu??? + fiuu? > Zu??u? fiu'u'). 

3-1 + 2-3 > 1-3: Gj! skunk + ? ita’ 
flower > &°?}' ?i'ta® a species of small skunk 


(SE: ég!?9* + ko*syu? (?) > é9!793 ko’syu?; 
SM: &?j7! + pi"du? many-colored > 
&§?}! pil"du2). 

2-2 + 2-3 > 1-3: nti?ki? horn + ?isu* 
deer > nti?ki® ?i'su? ~ ?isu* deer’s horns 
(SE: "do’ke? + ?i?su2 > "derke? 7i?-!su2 ~ 
??su2; SM: "doko? + 7i?su? > "doko? 
?7su'). But: sa?*ma? cloth + j*tj? bag, 
pocket > sa??j'tj! tortilla bag (SE: sa?’ma? + 
Za’No® > sa®zo?-!No?; SM: sa?’2ma? + 
h?nu® > sa??ma? hi?nu!). 

3-3 + 2-3 > 1-3: nu*u’ to, at, where + 
fy??y* fire > nu*u® fiy!?y? to the fire (SE: 
nu’ut + fiy??y* > nu’ut fiy’?y'; SM: 
nu’u? + fiy??y? > nu’u® fiy!?y?). But: there 
are a few sequences of 3-3 + 2-3 > 3-l: 
nu*ni® corn grains + tata’ offspring > nu'ni* 
ta*ta! seed corn (SE: nu’nit + ta’ta? > 
nu’ni‘ ta?“ta?; SM: nu’ni® + tata? > nu?ni* 
ta?ta!). One 2-3 morpheme develops a unique 
tone glide: si*ni* head + ti’na’ dog > 
Si*ni? ti!-*na? dog’s head (SE: Si?ni* + ?7i?na? > 
SPni* 7i?-'na?; SM: sini? + ti??i’na? > 
Si?ni* ti!?i?na*). After some 3-3 couplets, the 
2-3 couplets are optionally perturbed: he*?e* 
foot + néibi® people > he*?e* néi'bi? ~ 
néi?bi® for the people, people’s feet (SE: 
he??e* + fia’Zu*u? > he??e! fia'Zu’u?; SM: 
ha??a3 + fiat%Ze*be? > ha??a? fial%o*bo?); 
etc. 

Couplet 3-3, perturbed to higher: 

1-1 + 3-3 > 1-3: Si?‘fia! hawk + See? 
fierce > Si?'iiat Se'e* fierce hawk (SE: 
Si? ‘fia! + Se’et > Si? fia! Selet; SM: Sj!?g? + 
Sa’a? > §]'?a3 S979’). 

2-1 + 3-3 > 1-3: nta??a! arm + mi?*nte’ 
nopal cactus > nta??a! mi?!nte® nopal cactus 
branch (SE: "da??a? + bi?*"det > "da??a? 
bi?!"de!; SM: "da??a? + bi??"%a? > "da??a? 
bi?™éa’). 

3-1 + 3-3 > 1-3: Sy*?y! bit (twelve and a 
half cents) + ku'*mi?® four > Sy*?y! ku'mi* 
fifty cent piece (SE: Sy*?y! + ky’yt > sy*?y? 
kyu‘; SM: 3y*?y! + ky’y® > Sy*?y! ky!y’). 

2-2 + 3-3 > 1-3: ??&i? road + Za*ta* 
back > ?éi? éa'ta® behind (SE: ?i?%i? + 
Zartat > ?Péi? Zatal; SM: 728i? + Za?ta? > 
Psi? Za’ta'). But: Gy??y? put +. tarsi? 
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wind > &y*taldi! put air into (SE: éy??y? + 
tartit > éy’taldi?; SM: éy??y? + ta’ti? > 
éy*taldi') ; ete. 

3-3 + 3-3 > 1-3: ha®a® thai + kj*?j? go + 
-de® he + be??e? house > haia® kj!?j° -de’ 
be??e? that he go to the house (SE: he’e* + 
kj??j* + -de? + be??e? > he’e* kj*?j! -de? 
be??e?; SM: ha’ + kj??j3 + -de? + be??e? > 
ha’ kj!?j*-de? be*?e?). But: Si’ni® head + 
gu’u® rock > Si*ni* Zu*u® ~ Zulu® top of the 
rock (SE: Si’nit + Zu’ut > Ssni*t JZutul; 
SM: Sini® + Zu’u® > Sini* Zu'u*); etc. 

In addition, there is the following irregular 
perturbation of 3-3 > 3-1 after a few 3-2 
and 3-3 couplets: ku‘fiu? meat + hij*ty® 
barbecue pit > ku®iiu? hj*ty! barbecued meat 
(SE: ku‘fiu? + ??Nuy‘ > ku‘fiu? ?}*Ny!; 
SM: ku*fiu? + hi’nu® > ku*fu? hi'nu’); 
nu‘ni® corn grains + te?*Zu* rot > nu'ni® 
te?*Zu! rotten corn grains (SE: nu’ni*t + 
te?’Zu* > nu’ni* te?%Zu!; SM: nu’ni®? + 
te?*Zu? > nu’ni® te?*Zu'); etc. 

Couplet 3-1, perturbed to higher: 

1-1 + 3-1 > 1-1: ntu*ku'nu! board + 
zt dry > ntu’ku'nu! 4i'*¢i! dried boards 
(SE: Zu’nu? ku'nu? + 77%? > Zu’nu? ku'nu? 
97-1872; SM: Zu’nu? + 7i't > Zu’nv? 
781"). 

2-1 + 3-1 > 1-*-1: Zu??u! mouth + ti®ka! 
basket > Zu??u' ti'*ka! rim of the basket 
(SE: Zu??u? + hitka? > Zu??u? hi?'ka’; SM: 
ju??u? + hitka? > Zu’?u? hi'ka?). 

2-2 + 3-1 > i-%-1: Zu’ku? mountain + 
titi! avocado > Suku? titi! mountain 
where avocados are to be had (SE: Zu’ku? + 
titi? > Sueku? ti? i®; SM: Zu’ku? + 
titi? > Zu’ku? titi'). But: fia??a? woman + 
suti? child > fig??? su'ti! young woman 
(SE: fig??a? + su¢i! > fig??q? sulti'; SM: 
fia??q? + sulti! > fig??q? sulti’). 

2-3 + 3-1 > 1-8-1: Zu’ku® herb + ne*?e! 
useless > Zu’ku® ne!-*?e! useless herbs (SE: 
gu’kut + ne?e! > Zu’ku‘ ne?!?e*; SM: 
Zutku® + fig®?q) > Zu’ku® fia’?q!). 

3-3 + 3-1 > 1--1: ko*?0® bowl + Zi%ti! 
dry > ko*?0° Zi'-*éi! dry bowl (SE: ko??0* + 
P22 > ko??o! 72-12; SM: ko??0? + 
?2Gi! >- ko??0® 718i). But: Si8ni* head + 
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éy®y! chicken > Si8ni® &y!-*y! ~ Sys y! chicken’s 
head (SE: Si?ni* + "du*hi! > Si?nit "du*hi'; 
SM: Si?ni* + éy*y! > sini? éy1y!); etc. 

Couplet 3-2, perturbed to higher: 

2-1 + 3-2 > 1-3-2: Zu??u! mouth + mi’ni? 
pond > %u??u! mi'-*ni? edge of the pond (SE: 
i?u? + mi‘ni? > Zu??u? mi*ni*; SM: 
Zu??u? + mi*ni? > Zu??u? mini’). 

2-2 + 3-2 > 1-*-2: bitko? fiesta + nti®Zi? 
deceased person > bi*ko? nti'*Zi? All Saints 
Day (SE: bi*ko? + "do*ze? > bi®ko? "do?-Ze8; 
SM: bitko? + "do%%e? > bi®ko? "dol%e*). 

3-2 + 3-2 > 1--2: te’e? man + nij®?}? 
strong + 7i’ni* inside > te®e? nj'-*?j? ?i2ni* 
stubborn man (SE: te*e? + nj‘?j? + ?2ni? > 
te‘e? ni?‘ni?-ni®?; SM: éa’a? + nj?7? + 
??ni® > éa%a? nj3?j? 7ini*), But: ntu*%Zu? 
nail + ka%a? metal > ntu*Zu? ka%a? nail (SE: 
"du‘tu? + kata? > "du‘du? ka‘a?; SM: 
"du*Zu? + kata? > "du®Zu? ka*a?). 

3-3 + 3-2 > 1-%-2: hata’ that thing + 
ba?a? good > ha*a® ba!-8?a? the good (SE: 
he’e* + ba‘?a? > he’e! ba?-!?a?; SM: ha’ +- 
ba’?a?_ > ha’ ba!?a?). But: he*?e* foot + 
tee? man > he*?e? te®e? the man’s foot (SE: 
he??e4 + tete? > he??e! te?-1e? ~ tete?; SM: 
ha??a3 + ata? > ha??a’ éa%a?); etc. 

Occasionally there is a sequence of three 
morphemes which contains two special se- 
quences, i.e. morphemes 1 + 2, and mor- 
phemes 2 + 3 each comprise a special 
sequence. In this case, more often only the 
second special sequence is perturbed, though 
sometimes the first sequence is also per- 
turbed :!° 7i*ti? torch + fiu’ma’ wax + ba®?a? 
good > ?%*ti? fiu’ma’ ba!-8?a? ~ 77*ti? fiu'ma! 
ba!-*?a? good wax candle. 


3. The first column of Table A shows the 
basic tone couplets of verbs in the potential 
aspect, from which other aspects may be pre- 
dicted. Basic couplets 1-1, 1-2 and 1-3 are 
not shown on this Table, because in this 
dialect there are no verbs with a basic to- 
neme 1 in the initial syllable, except a few 
which presumably were historically a com- 


10 This same phenomenon occurs in SE, though 
it is not described in my paper. 
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bination of s- causative + verb stem which 
has been perturbed to higher by this 
morpheme." Therefore verbs with couplets 
1-1, 1-2 and 1-3, all of which have initial 
clusters st-, sk-, sk¥-, and sy-, may be con- 
sidered to be bi-morphemic and with initial 
syllable toneme 1 developed from basic 
toneme 2 or 3. 

Mixtec verbs show three aspects: the po- 
tential, which is basic, since from these forms 
the other two aspects can be predicted; the 
continuative; and the completive. In my 
analysis of the SE dialect, I treated the con- 
tinuative aspect of verb stems as also basic, 
since the differences between the continua- 
tive and the potential aspects are not caused 
by any immediately apparent morpheme, 
and since this approach was simplest for 
the SE dialect. For the SM dialect, Pike 
postulated that the raising of verb tone 
couplets in the continuative aspect is, like 
all other tone changes, the result of their 
position following a morpheme that causes 
this perturbation. This morpheme, apart 
from the tonal phenomena seen on the fol- 
lowing morpheme, is zero in all three dia- 
lects. In SE we by-passed it completely by 
considering the tone couplets of the con- 
tinuative aspect as basic. In SM Pike treated 
the continuative aspect as a regular pertur- 
bation phenomenon (plus a palatalizing 
influence in those verbs where the phonemes 
of the initial syllable are changed), since this 
perturbation, though preceded by a zero 
morpheme, coincided with all other pertur- 
bation phenomena for SM. For the ST dia- 
lect, I must return to Pike’s postulation of a 
zero morpheme preceding the continuative 
aspect of verbs, in order to avoid the setting 
up of morphemes with basic tone glides in 
their initial syllable. This is undesirable both 


11 One verb, however, is a combination of s- 
causative + nta?'bi! poor > sta?!bi! to cheat, 
deceive, lie (i.e. to cause to become poor through 
deceit). Four other verbs are presumably combina- 
tions of s- causative + stems whose meaning is 
not known: stele? teach, show; sta!?a? provoke, 
quarrel; sk¥a}?a? study; su!?a? make. 
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because it would add to the number of basic 
tone couplets, and because it would intro- 
duce glides as basic to a system which has 
only basic level tonemes in its other known 
dialects.” 

The second column of Table A shows the 
tone glides which are developed when verbs 
with initial toneme 3 are preceded by the 
postulated zero continuative aspect mor- 
pheme (and also by na! deliberative and 
s- causative). This zero morpheme perhaps 
possessed a 1-1 tone couplet in this dialect, 
since 2-2 couplets following it > 1-2 in ac- 
cordance with other special sequences of 
1-1 + 2-5. The second column of Table A 
shows the same patterns of perturbation to 
higher as those listed in 2 for special se- 
quences, except that those verbs with 
couplets 3-1 or 3-2 whose second syllable be- 
gins with glottal stop > 1-1 and 1-2 respec- 
tively and do not develop the 1-* glide in the 
first syllable: Za!?a?-na? she is passing 
(< %a*?a? will pass); but to'*o*? ntu’te? 
water is dripping (< to*o? will drip). 

There are several observations to be made 


12 Two morphemes have been found, however, 
which do have these basic tone glides in this 
dialect: skv¥a!~*fiu? squirrel may possibly be his- 
torically a combination of s- causative + k*a*fu?, 
the meaning of which is unknown, or it may have 
developed the glide by analogy with 3-2 couplets 
>1-%-2 after s- causative. bi!*éi? fan is the cognate 
of SE bi'éi? and SM bi*¢i? and I have no explana- 
tion for the glide in this dialect. 
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regarding the completive aspect in the ST 
dialect. This is formed by the morpheme 
(ni*i*) preceding the verb. In SM, verbs are 
not affected tonally following this mor- 
pheme, but are tonally identical in the 
potential and completive. In SE the ni’i‘ 
completive is a type (c) morpheme, since 
verbs following it are perturbed to lower 
tonemes in accordance with type (c) action 
in that dialect. In ST, (ni*i*) exhibits several 
peculiarities. The third column of Table A 
shows perturbation of verb stems in pat- 
terns distinct from those listed for special 
sequences. In each case, when following 
(ni‘i*), the basic tonemes of the stem re- 
main, but stems with toneme 1 or 2 in the 
initial syllable develop a tone glide from 3 
up to the basic initial syllable toneme (3-1 
or 3-*). Initial syllables with basic toneme 3 
are not affected. Therefore, the developed 
couplets occurring on verbs following 
{ni*i*) may best be described as the result, 
not of regular perturbation, but of the fusion 
or extension of the tone of (ni*i*) onto the 
verb. Basic tonemes of verb stems remain 
the same, but the final toneme of (ni*i*) 
carries over to the initial syllable of the verb, 
resulting in a tone glide where that initial 
syllable carries a basic toneme higher than 
3. These tone glides are exceedingly rapid 
and difficult to hear. 

Furthermore, (ni*‘i®) seems to be disap- 
pearing, in common with the completely 
disappeared continuative aspect morpheme, 
for at least some of the verbs. The full disyl- 
labic form (ni*i*) is heard only in very 
precise or hesitant speech, and we do not 
show it in the illustrations to follow; the 
abbreviated alternants ni® and n-, the zero 
alternant, and the repeated alternant ni* n- 
will be illustrated below. The process of 
disappearance perhaps began by the elimina- 
tion of the vowel element, leaving the form 
n-. Possibly because some of the resultant 
consonant clusters were awkward, the n- 
was dropped in such clusters. At present the 
completive aspect of verbs is expressed al- 
ways with the tone fusion described above, 
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and often without any other trace of the 
completive morpheme. 

There are just eight consonants and one 
consonant cluster which occur initially in 
the completive aspect of verb stems in the 
ST dialect: n, nt, z, %, h, t, é, k, k*. 

For verbs with initial n and nt in the po- 
tential aspect, the completive plus the verb 
is actualized as follows: ne’nta?-hj? the child 
will appear > ni® ne*~’nta?-hi? ~ ne*nta?-hj? 
the child appeared; nti*ko?-fia? she will grind 
> ni® nti**ko*-fia? ~ nti**ko?-fia? she 
ground. 

For verbs with initial s, 8, and h in the po- 
tential aspect, the completive plus the verb 
is actualized as follows: sa??a!-fia? she 
will do > nza®?al-fia? ~ ni®za‘?a!-fia? ~ 
za5? a)-fia? she did; Si*ko'-fia? she will sell > 
nzi*ko'-fia? ~ ni®Zi*ko'-fia? ~ 4Zi*ko!-fia? 
she sold; ka?ta?-sq} I will sing > nhi**ta?-sq! 
~ ni®hi**ta?-sq! ~ hi®*ta?-sq! I sang. 

For verbs with initial t, ¢, k, k¥, and % in 
the potential aspect, the completive plus the 
verb is actualized as follows: ta*ba*-de* he 
will take out > nta**ba’-de® ~ ni® nta*-?- 
ba’-de? he took out; &i*so'-de* he will add to > 
néi®*go!-de® ~ ni’ néi*so!-de® he added to; 
kaq*?a?-nu® you will speak > nka’?a?-nui ~ 
ni? nka*?q’-nu® you spoke; k*i’ta!-nu! you 
will tire > nk*i**ta}-nu! — ni® nk*i3tal-nu! 
you tired; Zu*?u'-ti® the animal will fear > 
néu*?ul-ti? ~ ni® néu’?u!-ti® the animal 
feared. 

Note in the last group the repetition of the 
completive morpheme (ni n-) in the second 
alternants. These alternants are perhaps 
those used in slower or more precise speech, 
and may very well be a development brought 
about by the reduction of the vowel in 
ni® > n- and then a reinsertion of the origi- 
nal ni’. Verbs in the last group, which do not 
occur in the completive without the bound 


13 See fn. 5 for the phonemes and allophones of 
this dialect. 

14 This verb is one of several classes whose 
initial consonants are k or k* in the potential as- 
pect, and which change to initial h or % in the 
completive and continuative aspects. 
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n-, may conceivably at some later date keep 
the n plus initial verb consonant cluster 
after the free morpheme (ni*i*) has disap- 
peared completely, thus setting up two 
classes of verbs on the basis of this di- 
chotomy. 

From the above it will be seen that clusters 
of n- + initial verb consonant or consonant 
cluster actualize as follows: n- + n or nt > 
n, nt, which may be considered as zero 
completive. n- + s, 8 or h > nz, n%, nh, or 
(more often) z, %, h, with zero completive; 
for nz > z, an additional pheneme, z, has 
developed.’® n- + t, ¢, k, k¥ or % > nt, né, 
nk, nk”, né respectively. 

In a sequence (ni*‘i*) completive + s- 
causative (following which verbs are per- 
turbed to higher), + verb stem, the verb, 
though not contiguous to (ni'i*), is still 
affected: ka’ku? will be born > skatku? will 
give birth to > ni® ska**ku? ~ ska?“ku? gave 
birth to; ka®ku? will escape > ska'*ku? will 
rescue > ni® ska*!“ky? ~  ska?-!-*ky? 
rescued; there are few three-way glides as 
seen in the latter verb. 

In a sequence of either of the two intro- 
ductory nouns nu*u® to, where or ha'a? that 
+ (ni’i#) completive + verb stem, the first 
syllable of (ni*i*) is perturbed to higher; it 
actualizes, however, as the raising to toneme 
1 of the final syllable of the preceding mor- 
pheme (plus the regular fusion or extension 
of the toneme 3 onto the verb stem and the 
prefixing of n- to verb initial t, ¢, k, k”, or %, 
as in the last group listed above): fiu’u* 
town + nu*u® where + ni¥i* completive + 
ka?ku? will be born (>nka*ku? was born) + 
-sa! I > fiu’u*® nu*u! nka*ku? -sg! the town 
where I was born; &*ki' prickly pear + haa’ 
that + skol%Zo? cause to fall (> sko*-%o0? 
caused to fall) + ?iiiu? thorn + ku'u? is > 
é?kj! ha’a! sko*“Zo? 7ifiu? ku'u? zt is a de- 
thorned prickly pear. 

The fourth column of Table A shows per- 
turbation of verb stems following maia’ 
prohibitive. This sequence is the same as any 
other perturbation following a morpheme 


15 See fn. 5. 


with final toneme 3 (2-1 and 2-2 verb 
couplets > 3-1, and other verb couplets are 
perturbed to higher). For combinations of 
maia’ + s- causative + verb stem, the verb 
stem is perturbed only by the s- causative 
(see the second column of Table A) and not 
by the non-contiguous maéa?. 


4. Pronoun enclitics are a highly spe- 
cialized group in SM and SE because they 
have an intricate set of tonal rules distinct 
from other morphemes. In contrast to these 
two dialects, none of the ST pronouns cause 
perturbation, nor are they themselves per- 
turbed, though three of them have two alter- 
nants!® as seen below. Or otherwise stated, 
sequences of pronoun enclitic plus any other 
morpheme or of any morpheme plus pronoun 
enclitic, do not constitute special sequences 
as defined in this paper. We list below the 
pronouns in their enclitic and full forms for 
the sake of comparison with already pub- 
lished SE and SM lists; the enclitic— 


16 As in the other dialects, we treat pronoun 
enclitics separately, not attempting to equate 
these alternant forms with perturbation in special 
sequences, because they do not entirely fit into 
this type of perturbation, and because this would 
make it necessary to consider as a special sequence 
every sequence in the language with a pronoun 
enclitic as its second member. 

1 In SE, -o! ~ -o* (SM -%0! ~ 403; SE -Z0! ~ 
-40') we inclusive has lost its initial %. It affects 
preceding morphemes in the following ways: (1) 
In these morphemes the final vowel is lost: ti*fiu? 
work + -o! > ti%fi-o' our work; ka?*bi? will read 
+ -o! > ka?b-o! we will read. (2) For the remain- 
ing vowel of the preceding morpheme, u vowels 
are assimilated to o: ku!?u? sick + -o0? > ko!?-03 
we are sick; Zy ty! carrying rope + -o! > %o't-o! 
our carrying rope. (3) Two other morphemes also 
harmonize their vowels before this enclitic: kj!?j% 
go + -o? > ko!?-o? let’s go!; maa! demonstrative 
+ -o0! > mo?-o! (the a > either [o] or may be more 
central, [a]). 

In addition to the eleven pronoun enclitics 
existent in SE and SM, two additional ones are 
listed for SE: -tu? wooden object or tree would in 
SM and SE be designated as thing, -i?. In SE and 
SM they is expressed by means of a morpheme 
meaning all plus the pronoun enclitic. The enclitic 
-nta! they in ST seems to be a development from 
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subject and possessor—forms (with hy- 
phens) precede the full—object—forms. 

I (polite) — -sq', — sq*q'. 

You (polite) — -ni', > ni!?i'. 

You (familiar) — -nu! (after tonemes 1 & 
2) ~ -nu’ (after toneme 3), nto!?o!. 

We (inclusive) — -o' (after tonemes 1 & 
2) ~ -o* (after toneme 3), — Zo!?o!. 

Child, thing — -hj?, — su®éi'. 

Woman — -fia?, — figa??a?. 

I (familiar) — -ni® (after tonemes 1 & 
2) ~ -ni’ (after toneme 3), ntu??u’. 

He — -de’, — te’e’. 

Animal, star — -ti®, — ki*ti?. 

Supernatural being, priest, rain — -ia*, — 
Zara’. 

Woeden object, tree — -tu*®, — fiu’ty’. 

Water — -de®, — ntu’te’. 

They — -nta', — nta*ka!. 





the morpheme nta*ka! all, each; in this dialect this 
form occurs both preceding a noun and following 
a verb: nta! néi*bi? all the people; nka*?q? -nta! they 
said, 

Of the other pronoun enclitics, only two are 
identical in both phonemes and basic tonemes with 
SE and SM: -fia? she and ni! you (polite). In ST, 
-Za? supernatural being, priest is also used to 
designate rain. 
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5. There is the same type of non-pho- 
nemic lowering of tone in ST as described 
for SE, consisting of an optional drift to- 
ward phonetically lower tones as the sen- 
tence progresses. This lowering occurs 
usually following a toneme 3, after which 
following tonemes 1 or 2 may be actualized 
as [1 minus] and [2 minus] respectively. For 
3-1 couplets, the toneme 1 is practically al- 
ways lower than a preceding toneme 1. Thus 
in the phrase 7i’nka’ hi'éi! sa*?a! —sq? I will 
do it again, the toneme 1 of sa*?a! is consider- 
ably lower than those of hi'éi'; -sg! is then 
also lowered; when a toneme 1 actualizes as 
[1 minus], all succeeding 1 tonemes are like- 
wise actualized on the same lowered pitch. 
In the phrase ?i*ku? hi*??i? -fia? ntu*te? 
yesterday she drank water, the end-point of 
the 3~ glide in the initial syllable of hi*-*?i? 
may be actualized as {2 minus], and all of 
the succeeding 2 tonemes are lowered to the 
same phonetic pitch, so that the 2 tonemes 
of 7i?ku® are considerably higher than those 
of the rest of the phrase. For 3-3 couplets, 
the second toneme 3 is always lower than the 
first. 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


SIGN LANGUAGE ANALYSIS, 
ON ONE LEVEL OR TWO? 


C. F. VorGELIN 


1. The Sign Language used by Australian 
aborigines would not be intelligible to users 
of the Sign Language which has its pro- 
venience in the Plains of North America; nor 
vice versa. The latter was not supplanted by 
English when that spoken language became 
a lingua franca among Plains Indians who 
represent, in their diverse languages, every 
one of the half dozen separate linguistic 
phyla set up by Sapir for North America 
(except Eskimo-Aleut). The development of 
dialect peculiarities in this Sign Language 
has continued after the European contact 
period, but all dialects known today are 
mutually intelligible. Masters of this Sign 
Language are no longer confronted by other 
unintelligible Sign Languages—if indeed, 
they ever were—though such exist; but be- 
yond the contact range of users of Plains 
Sign Language. The Sign Language discussed 
in this Note is limited to one dialect of the 
Plains Sign Language and, further, to the 
idiolect or idiolects represented by William 
Shakespeare, an Arapaho Indian. 

Though communication in the Sign Lan- 
guage is executed through bodily move- 
ments, these are restricted to the upper 
extremities (either to single or to paired hand- 
and-arm movements; when both hands-and- 
arms are used, one acts upon the other in 
successive sequence, or both are used simul- 
taneously in identical-parallel or converging- 
intersecting movements). Despite this ex- 
treme restriction in bodily movement, the 
scope and size of the Sign Language lexical 
inventory is enormously greater than that 
of the relatively unrestricted bodily move- 
ment bee language discovered by Karl von 
Frisch. There would seem to be an inverse 
correlation between the greater number of 
possible bodily movements in the bee 
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language and the fewer number of lexical 
items which have so far been revealed by 
experiments for eliciting in the bee language. 
In fact, John Lotz contends that this pau- 
city in the lexical inventory makes com- 
munication by bodily movements of bees 
non-analogous to communication by spoken 
languages [and hence, likewise, non-analo- 
gous to human Sign Languages which, in 
addition, have to be learned—in teaching a 
Hopi child, our Arapaho informant held the 
child’s hand and turned it to execute the 
sign for general question. And also, in addi- 
tion, some non-neighboring Sign Languages 
would be unintelligible—as that of the 
American Plains and that of Australia— 
while bees brought from Australia would 
understand the bodily movements of bees 
hived in the Northern Plains of America.] 
For the Sign Language, the scope and size 
of the lexical inventory is certainly much 
closer to that of a spoken language than it is 
to that of the bee language—but, still, ap- 
proaching rather than equaling the magni- 
tude of a spoken language dictionary. For 
one thing, the lack of neighboring unintel- 
ligible Sign Languages means that large 
scale borrowing of foreign signs is precluded. 
Now, aside from the magnitude of its 
referent range, the Sign Language dictionary 
is really not comparable to any known 
spoken language dictionary. It is possible, 
however, to imagine a spoken language 
which would give the comparability not ac- 
tually found: a spoken language made up 
largely of onomatopoeic morphemes. Upon 
hearing this unknown imaginary language 
for the first time—with its barking, boom- 
ing and thumping sounds—one might be 
tempted to decode right off: to say that dogs 
and horses were running away because it 
was thundering; or were running toward 
game while hunters were shooting. Since 
spoken languages, as we know them, include 
a negligible fraction of onomatopoeic mor- 
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phemes, we have no clues to go by upon 
first hearing an unknown language, unless 
we analogize something about its contour 
spans to some association we have about the 
production of contour spans in our own 
language, and say the speaker of Navaho 
seems to be querying or the speaker of 
Arapaho seems to be querulous, or the like; 
but this kind of overall impression is not 
really a guess at decoding. 

We can now predict what will happen 
when people watch LaMont West projecting 
movies of Northern Plains Indians in con- 
versation, or executing long narratives (or 
when people watch our Arapaho informant 
executing short utterances in Sign Lan- 
guage): most casual observers cannot resist 
making a guess or two at decoding. But the 
same observers never attempt to decode 
spoken Arapaho when they hear it played 
back from a tape recorder. 

The preponderant part of all the litera- 
ture on the Sign Language is concerned with 
its lexical resources, either on the false 
analogy of its dictionary and the dictionary 
of a spoken language or else—conversely— 
to show precisely the non-analogous nature 
of Sign Language. The genius of the Sign 
Language as a unique system has been ap- 
proached, so far, without benefit of initial 
grammar, of a preliminary ordering of regu- 
larities. That the literature does, in fact, 
center on the compilation of the dictionary 
as I assert it does, is demonstrated—and 
justified—by A. L. Kroeber, in this issue of 
IJAL (1-19). 

Al! publications to date, including Kroe- 
ber’s and J. P. Harrington’s (in several suc- 
cessive issues of InpraNs AT Work, twenty 
years ago), have been concerned with the 
size and scope of this dictionary. Though not 
wanting to stop with a mere ijexical compila- 
tion of the Sign Language, the independent 
views of both Kroeber and Harrington seem 
to suggest that one cannot go very far be- 
yond this—farther perhaps in making classi- 
fications and subclassifications of Sign 
Language lexical materials (as the class of 
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pantomimic or gestalten or outline signs 
—by far the largest class; or as the class of 
pointing-to signs, or of wholly arbitrary 
signs) than in sorting out arrangements of 
combinatorial possibilities (as ‘compounds’ 
or ‘noun phrases’ in which the order might 
be either ‘adjective—noun’ or ‘noun— 
adjective’). Kroeber (op. cit. p.1) takes the 
lexical unit or morpheme to be the minimum 
component in the analysis of Sign Language: 
“The reason it has no equivalent to pho- 
nemes is that it begins to operate only on the 
level of morphemes, and so far as possible 
semantically substantive morphemes—many 
relational ones would be hard to devise ges- 
tures for.”’ There can be no question of the 
adequacy of Kroeber’s minimum compo- 
nent, so far as lexical inquiry is concerned; 
or even as concerns a modest grammar—a 
grammar which is, strictly speaking, an appen- 
dix of the dictionary. 


2. A spoken language is susceptible to 
phonemic as well as morphemic analysis. If 
the minimum component of the Sign Lan- 
guage is on the morphemic level, then we 
have still another dimension in which Sign 
Language is non-analogous to a spoken 
language. We return to this question pres- 
ently (4 and 5, below), but first state some 
of the contrasts which exist and the conse- 
quence which follows, in the analysis of a 
spoken language, from its susceptibility to 
dual level analysis. If the Sign Language 
should turn out to be susceptible to dual 
level analysis, then the same consequence 
should follow when it is analyzed (the dic- 
tionary functioning as an appendix of the 
grammar). If the Sign Language should turn 
out to be susceptible solely to morphemic 
analysis, the consequence would probably 
be that already noted under 1 (the grammar 
functioning as an appendix of the dictionary). 

On the first of the two levels of analysis, 
we set up the phonemes which, for any par- 
ticular spoken language, are (1) not only 
finite in number but low in number, hence 
constituting something like a closed corpus; 
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(2) are free of referent value or grammatical 
meaning; (3) are combinable in certain se- 
quences entirely in terms of their own level 
for each particular language, as the freedom 
of /p/ before and after vowels or consonants 
(in Hopi), or as the restriction of /n/ to 
syllabic final (in English); (4) are combin- 
able in certain sequences in regular interde- 
pendence with the second level morphemic 
units, as in Shawnee where words begin only 
in consonants and end only in vowels; (5) 
are combinable in very many sequences in 
irregular interdependence with second level 
units, as where the phonemes appear in se- 
quence as the basic—and arbitrary—constit- 
uents of} morphemes. The first four of these 
features surely belong to the grammar; per- 
haps the fifth belongs to the dictionary: ““The 
linguistic student should never make the 
mistake of identifying a language with its 
dictionary...the mere content of lan- 
guage...” (Edward Sapir, Language, 234, 
N.Y., 1921). 

On the second of the two levels of analy- 
sis, we set up morphemes which (1) are in- 
finite, in the sense of being uncountable, 
since native speakers may borrow unre- 
stricted numbers of non-native morphemes 
from other spoken languages which, in com- 
binatorial usage and in phonemic shape, may 
become indistinguishable from native mor- 
phemes (as Hopi /méro/ from Spanish 
burro; /méro/ combines with native Hopi 
morphemes like /pé:ko/ dog); (2) have 
referent value or meaning in the usual lexical 
sense, and serve as meaning loci for gram- 
matical regularities in a complex and often 
redundant manner; (3, 4) are never com- 
binable solely as second level units, since (5) 
they are constituted out of first level units 
(the phonernes). 

In the immediately preceding paragraphs, 
three contrasts appear between the two 
levels (phonemes vs. morphemes): (1) finite 
vs. infinite in inventory; (2) semantically 
free vs. semantically involved; (3) combin- 
able without reference to other level vs. 
combinable only with reference to other 


level. Points (4) and (5) are as applicable to 
one level as they are, conversely, to the 
other. The contrast numbered (2) may 
possibly be avoided—morphemes, too, may 
be liberated from semantic involvement, and 
yet remain identifiable for purposes of for- 
mal analysis, as Zellig Harris has shown in a 
small sample. 

What is emerging, in combinatorial 
linguistics, is a de-emphasis of contrasts 
between phonemes and morphemes, and an 
increasing awareness of interdependence be- 
tween the two levels. For example, mor- 
phemes are often treated as quasi-independ- 
ent second level units, formalized by 
letters, or index numbers, or both (without 
direct reference to their linear phonemic 
shape) in analysis which, however, cannot 
progress far without reference to non-linear 
phonemes. In a given language such quasi- 
independent morphemes are shown to be 
combinable in successively longer sequences; 
but these sequences on the second level 
(contour spans) have their natural bounda- 
ries marked by non-linear phonemes (for 
intonations, junctures, close and open 
transitions) from the first level. After 
establishing the fact that morphemes are 
phonemically constituted, linguists analyze 
second level sequences as though independent 
of first level phonemes; but when analysis is 
carried far enough, interdependence between 
the two levels is again reestablished (through 
contour span phonemes). 

Whenever an irregularity is found on the 
first level, it is labelled ‘asymmetrical’ but 
still remains part of the phonemic analysis; 
preliminary analysis of what appears to 
be asymmetrical, may be restated more than 
once so that a given phonemic system turns 
out to be increasingly symmetrical with 
each restatement. On the other hand, though 
morphemic restatements are possible, ir- 
regularities found on the second level, being 
amazingly numerous, are for the most part 
not kept for symmetricizing restatement; 
instead, they are thrown into the dic- 
tionary: “The lexicon is really an appendix 
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of the grammar, a list of basic irregularities.” 
(Leonard Bloomfield, Language, 274, N.Y., 
1933). 


3. In the choreographic approach, one 
makes a notation for Sign Language as 
though it were a dance restricted to hand- 
and-arm movements. Relatively detailed 
description is obtained by the Laban nota- 
tion, for example, in contrast to a more 
selected and crucial point description (as 
where motion initiates, or turns, or ends) by 
Gertrude Kurath’s notation for American 
Indian dances. 

In LaMont West’s tentative application of 
the general choreographic principle to sign 
language, an area in which hand-and-arm 
motions occur—as between the shoulder and 
the hip—was treated as a ruler having a fixed 
number of relative units, roughly comparable 
to inches; the position of the hand could then 
be identified in respect to the constructed 
choreographic ruler. The sum of the nota- 
tional units would necessarily run high—into 
the hundreds. These units could then be re- 
duced somewhat by combining detailed units 
which turned out to be non-distinctive— 
non-distinctive from the point of view of the 
obvious crucial point in Sign Language, 
which we may term the morpheme translat- 
able by a simple gloss (e.g., for WOLF, as 
opposed to a compound for COYOTE, 
which includes WOLF as one of its mem- 
bers). The reduction obtainable by grouping 
together what amounts to free variants de- 
pends on the detail included in the initial 
unreduced notation; the final or reduced 
notation is at best comparable in magnitude 
to a syllabary rather than to a phonemic 
alphabet for a spoken language. 

The crucial points in the choreography of 
the dance are of a different order than those 
useable in devising a notation for the Sign 
Language. The dance is not without translat- 
able information—much more so for some 
dances than for the kind of music to which 
program notes are appended. But notation 
for musie with program notes is the same as 
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notation for abstract or non-program music; 
so also dance notation is for all movements, 
including—but not specifically for—move- 
ments which may be more informative or 
symbolic than abstract and non-informative. 
Notation for the Sign Language, on the other 
hand, is relevant for movements which 
convey information; other movements are 
extra-systemic or irrelevant. (Cp. notation 
for a spoken language which omits recording 
a sneeze or a cough as being extra-systemic, 
extra-linguistic.) If the Sign Language is a 
code, it should be encodable in notation, and 
decodable from notation—with reference, 
at least, to the simple gloss and the com- 
pound as identified above; and possibly with 
reference to some analogue of minor mor- 
phemes, such as affixes in spoken languages. 


4. The letters traditionally used in 
phonetics come to us by historical accident, 
and not by systematic planning. It will get 
us nowhere to examine the loop on the top 
and bottom (both on the right side) of [p] 
and [b], or the loop on the bottom (left 
side) of [d]. But the more we substitute num- 
bers for letters, the more clearly can we 
represent systematic interrelations. 

It’s possible to number successive con- 
sonant positions from front to back for 
whatever KINDS of consonants—as § = 
stops and affricates, SV = semivowels, F = 
fricatives, N = nasals—are involved in a 
given system, as Arapaho, with labial posi- 
tion numbered 1 for S and SV = /p w/; 
2 for dental-alveolar 8, F and N = /t 6n/; 
3 for alveolar-palatal S, F, and SV = 
/esy/; 5 and 6, respectively, for velar and 
pharyngeal S and F = /k x, ? h/. Or-the 
numbers indexing front to back PosITION 
can be written as superscripts of the letters 
for KINDS of consonants: S!, SV' = /p w/; 
9, F?, N? = /t6n/; S*, F*, SV? = /esy/; 
$5, F> = /k x/; S*, F® = /? h/. Or the 
letters may be replaced by basic (as opposed 
to superscript) numbers—S by 1, F by 2, 
SV by 3, and N by 4—and combined with 
the superscript numbers, as above, to show 
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the interrelationship of position and KIND 
of consonant. One can let the basic number 0 
stand for any KIND of consonant and say the 
maximum POSITION distinctions for 0 in 
Arapaho are 0', 0?, 0', 0°, 0°, which happens 
to be the same as for stops, 1! 1? 131516 = 
/ptck?/; and are more than for fricatives, 
2? 28 2° 2° = /@s x h/; and more than for 
semivowels, 3! 33 = /w y/; and more than 
for the nasal, one KIND of consonant in one 
productional position, 47 = /n/. 
Analogues like the choreographic ruler (3, 
above), or comprehensive lists of PHONES! 
have turned out to be not sufficiently re- 
ducible or too slowly reducible for purposes 
of devising an economic notation for the Sign 
Language. However, by beginning with 
something like the Sign Language analogue 
of PHONETIC TYPES,” and by using as a nota- 
tional model that given above for represent- 
ing Arapaho consonants by basic numbers 
and superscript numbers, it seems possible 
to transcribe the Sign Language in an 
orthography whose sum of distinctive units 
will not greatly exceed the number of such 
units in a phoneme inventory expectable for 
a spoken language. For example, as set up by 
LaMont West, eight or nine basic numbers 
are enough to represent KINDS of hand-and- 
arm executions. These KINDS can then be 
actualized in one or another POSITION or 
DIRECTION as represented by superscript 
numbers of which eight are highly recurrent. 


1 Though generally referring to sounds as tran- 
scribed (before they are grouped together as allo- 
phones of particular phonemes), ‘phones’ are here, 
in addition, defined as the closest possible tran- 
scription—a record of everything that the ear can 
hear, supplemented (where possible) by acoustic 
analysis. 

2 A general or ‘phonetic type’ of sound—not to 
be confused with phonemic typology, nor with 
‘phones’ (fn. 1)—may be used in a transcription 
unconcerned with phonetic minutiae, a transcrip- 
tion which focuses attention on the fewest possible 
common or shared features: stop-ness, fricative- 
ness, nasal-ness is produced in the dental-alveolar 
area in Arapaho /tén/; only the first two KINDS 
of consonants—stops and fricatives—-are produced 
in velar and pharyngeal areas: /kx/ and /?h/. 


If 0 stands for any KIND of hand-and-arm 
execution, then 0! distinguishes movement 
to the right, from 0? up, from 0 to the left, 
from 0‘ down, from 0° away from body, from 
0° toward body, from 0’ movement toward 
referent, from 0? movement toward other 
hand. Unless otherwise indicated all this is 
executed by the right hand-and-arm; paren- 
theses and brackets surround basic numbers 
and superfix numbers which indicate execu- 
tion by paired hands-and-arms, simultane- 
ously; and order of sequence within paren- 
theses shows when one hand is acting on the 
other. 

The resulting notation for Sign Language 
promises to provide a phonemic-like inven- 
tory of components which are (1) low in 
number and precisely countable, (2) free of 
semantic involvement, (3, 4) combinable 
with regularity on the semantically free level, 
and also—in very many sequences—in regu- 
lar interdependence with components of the 
semantically involved level, and (5) are com- 
binable in some sequences as wholly arbitrary 
constituents of semantically involved com- 
ponents. 


5. A final and not easy to answer question: 
what advantage does a two level analysis 
have over a one level analysis, either for a 
spoken language or for the Sign Language? 
The difficulty in expositing an exemplified 
answer to this question lies in the fact that 
all analyses of spoken languages are, as a 
matter of fact, two level. Conversely, ali 
inquiry into the Sign Language has pro- 
ceeded, so far, without being benefited (or 
burdened) by a two-level analysis. 

For the sake of exposition, we will suspend 
two level analysis, in one example of a spoken 
language (Hopi), and describe sounds of the 
remaining minimum component, the mor- 
pheme, in simple English terms; and, in 
order to show combinations among mor- 
phemes, we will let the translation glosses 
(written in caps) stand for the morphemes. 
In expositing the Sign Language example, we 
will begin with a morpheme example from 
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Tomkins and compare the results of a single 
level analysis to the results which might be 
obtained in a two level analysis. 

The spoken language example is a ‘de- 
pendent’ sound sequence made in Hopi by 
suddenly closing the glottis, followed by a 
vowel-like sound but with the tongue blade 
slightly touching the front top of the palate 
as though it were a consonant, followed by a 
stoppage of air with tongue tip held tightly 
at alveolar ridge, followed by a vowel made 
with the tongue as low as it ever gets in Hopi. 
This ‘dependent’ sound sequence is called a 
suffix because it occurs only after other se- 
quences, and never independently. Its most 
common translation gloss is POSSESS. Thus, 
TOBACCO-POSSESS is used in such sen- 
tences as do you TOBACCO-POSSESS, in 
the sense of do you have a cigarette? So also, 
SHIRT-POSSESS may be used in such sen- 
tences as he is wearing a shirt. This is about 
as far as a one level analysis would go. 

In two level analysis, the representation of 
the suffix in question, -?yta, is briefer, and 
is subject to further morphemic analysis. 
This suffix would be discovered, when repre- 
sented phonemically, in sequences whete it 
would not be discovered in one level analy- 
sis, as ti-m6-’yta actor EATS, since ti-m6- 
by itself could have the very same gloss 
value, singular EATS (with the gloss value 
of -?yta not apparent here), in contrast to a 
suppletive plural né: nova actors EAT. On its 
single morphemic level, the representation 
by gloss would again mask word included 
morphemes in the presentation of nouns, as 
wi:ti woman, momdédyam women; the latter 
includes not only a suppletive plural stem, 
(momoya-) but also a plural suffix (-m). 

The Sign Language example from Tom- 
kins is “SEE. Bring right 2 hand [= index 
and middle fingers, forked] to opposite eyes, 
and the two fingers should point in the di- 
rection one is looking.” This simple English 
description is accompanied by an outline 
drawing of eye, nose, and hand (in position 
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described verbally), with the label in 
French, German, and English: Voir, Sehen, 
See. Three sentences illustrated by outline 
sketches and accompanied by word glosses, 
and free translations, are given by Tomkins; 
all three sentences include the same sign out- 
jine and the same gloss for SEE: “Lone 
TIME-SEE-NOT = I have not seen you for a 
long time. QUESTION INDIAN I SEE YOU WITH 
DAY NOW = Who was that Indian I saw you 
with today. -SEE-DEER; BEAR; WOLF = I see 
deer, bear, wolf.” 

Systematic shared-morpheme eliciting, 
however, shows that more than one sign for 
SEE can be executed in combination with 
signs for other glosses to produce the follow- 
ing general sentence types: (1) SPEAKER 
SEES RESPONDENT, and (2) RE- 
SPONDENT SEES SPEAKER, and (3) 
NON-SPEAKER SEES NON-RESPOND- 
ENT. 

In the one level representation, the direct 
glosses make clear who is actor and who is 
goal: (1) SPEAKER as actor, (2) RE- 
SPONDENT as actor, (8) actor and goal 
other than speaker or respondent. 

In the two level representation, however, 
the three relationships are again (re- 
dundantly) included in the word for SEE— 
by means of three different directional indi- 
cators which are ‘dependent’, and hence 
affixes, combining with the morpheme for 
SEE. According to this analysis, SEE plus 
affix means sees toward body (as in general 
type sentence 2, above). And so on for the 
other sentences, with other affixes combin- 
ing with SHE. 

We conclude that the actor-goal relation- 
ships are twice-marked—once by the signs 
for actors and goals, and secondly, or re- 
dundantly, by affixal or dependent signs 
included with the sign for SEE. The in- 
cluded or affixal signs are either masked and 
difficult to find—or else difficult to state— 
in one level analysis; but they are clearly 
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apparent and easy to state in two level 
analysis.’ 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


CoMPOUNDS AND COMPARISON 
Doveuas TAYLOR 


In her recent exposition: The ABC’s of 
lexicostatistics (in Word 12.175ff.), Sarah C. 
Gudschinsky discusses, inter alia, the neces- 
sity of isolating equivalent morphs when 
comparing sompound or complex words: “‘If 
members of a pair of words are compounds, 
one pair of the constituent morphemes may 
be cognate even though the words as a whole 
are not cognate”; and as an example she 
cites the Ixcatec and Mazatec words for 
guts, composed respectively of morphs 
meaning skin + dung and rope + dung, 
whose second members only are cognate. On 
the other hand, one of the same morphs, 
Ixcatec fa’—skin, is eliminated as irrelevant 
from her comparison of these languages’ 
words for ear—presumably because the 
Mazatec form is simple. Also eliminated from 
comparison in the search for lexical cognates 
are: nominalizers, markers of class, person, 
number, aspect, etc., and “initial verbal 
items of vague general meaning.” All of this 
requires, as Miss Gudschinsky says, ‘‘some 
knowledge of the morphology of the lan- 
guages studied”; and such knowledge is all 
too often wanting when Amerindian lan- 
guages are compared. But even when this is 
not the case, it may be hard to decide just 
what to retain when comparing a complex 
with a simple form, or either with a com- 
pound; for it often happens that one member 


3’ Grateful acknowledgments are made (1) to 
The American Philosophical Society for research 
funds; (2) to indiana University for research 
funds; (3) to The Museum of Northern Arizona 
for providing research facilities; (4) to A. L. 
Kroeber for initiating the Sign Language project 
and stimulating us in correspondence and in con- 
ference; (5) to all the memt ers of the Field Station 
Seminar, and in particular William Shakespeare, 
LaMont West, Florence M. Voegelin and John 
Yegerlehner. 


of a compound becomes bound, and that an 
affix and stem coalesce to produce a new 
morpheme. Thus, if the morphology but not 
the history of modern standard Spanish and 
of classical Latin were known, it might be 
better to compare Sp. comer (or como) with 
Lat. comedere (or comedo) than to elim- 
inate the affixes and compare Sp. com- with 
Lat. ed-. In what follows I shall cite and 
discuss some problems of this kind that are 
encountered in comparing equivalent forms 
from different Arawakan languages. 

Most of the words that I have found re- 
corded for the body part head appear to be 
or to have been compounds containing a 
morph cognate with Lokono (True Arawak) 
iwi fruit (but more often meaning flower in 
other modern languages).! So Carutana 
hiwida, Tariana awida, Piapoco iwita, Siuci 
wita, Adzaneni, Catapolitani, Ipeca and 
Mandauaca wida, all meaning head, appear 
to contain ida or ita bark or bark canoe of the 
same languages in composition with iwi, 
whose present meaning in Carutana, Cata- 
politani, Mandauaca, Siuci and Tariana is 
flower, but which probably means or meant 
fruit in Piapoco and Adzaneni, whose respec- 
tive words for flower are iwina and eliwi (cf. 
Island Carib flewe flower, Taino -el and 
Ariti ili child). These words for head seem to 
be cognate also with Piro hiwe¢a and Cuji- 
senajeri siwesa hair, and with Taino hiwera, 
Island Carib wira and Lokono iwida, mean- 
ing calabash (Crescentia cujete), the last of 


1Qnly broadly phonetic transcriptions are 
available for most of the languages cited. Here I 
adopt the following conventions: ¢ = [ts], c = 
[tS], long vowels are shown as geminated (VV), 
w = syllable-initial [y] or [jj]—even when, as in 
Lokono and in Island Carib, it is phonologically 
/u/. The Island Carib back unrounded vowel 
(which I usually write /o/) is here shown as é. 
For the early Dominican dialect of this language, 
k and g are given as in the source (Raymond 
Breton’s dictionary); but if it had a k/g opposi- 
tion, aspiration of k and not voicing of g was the 
distinctive feature, so that phonological g may 
often be shown as k (v. Word 11, pp. 245ff.). 
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which is readily analysable as iwi fruit + 
-da ~ eda- skin, bark or other covering. 

So far so good; but other Arawakan words 
for head that appear to contain a morph 
cognate with Lokono iwi fruit are less trans- 
parent. They include Goajiro ekiwi ~ -ikii, 
Ipurina ikiwi, Shebayo -kewiri, Maipure 
kivuku (cf. ivi flower), Custenau tewi, Mehi- 
nacu teu, Palicur teuti, Mojo cuti, Guinao 
incewe, Ariti (Paressi) -siwili (cf. -siwi hair, 
iwi flower, ali fruit), Yucana wile, Ipurina 
siui (as well as ikiwi), Cujisenajeri siwe (cf. 
Yavitero siwi nose, which probably contains 
the stem of sihu head, whose -hu appears to 
be a suffix, and Goajiro *(e)siwi > -sii 
flower), Piro hiwe and Saraveca heve. Now 
Lokono isi head also means top, tip and— 
unless it be a homonym—seed, combines with 
iwi fruit to form the compound iwisi ¢esticle, 
and is contained in isiri nose, isin penis and 
other words. Apparently cognate with it are: 
Carutana and Siuci isi, Baure ese, Saraveca 
ehe, Goajiro -si and Ariti asi, all meaning 
seed; while a bound morpheme cognate with 
it enters into Island Carib fsik ~ iséké head 
(cf. &ké core, nucleus), isiuna neck (cf. funa 
stem, base, tube), isiri nose and other words. 
It is therefore tempting to see in such forms 
as Siwi, siwe, hiwe and heve (v. above) one- 
time compounds containing cognates of 
Lokono isi and iwi. But if Piro hiwe¢a and 
Cujisenajeri siwesa hair contain a morpheme 
not found in Piapoco iwita head, should they 
be considered as cognate with the latter? 
Moreover, such compounds may have arisen 
more than once, at different times and places 
with the same or with different designations; 
and surely it would be wrong to regard as 
cognates words containing cognate mor- 
phemes in reverse order, as appears to be 
the case of Yavitero siwi nose and Lokono 
iwisi testicle. (Cf. Eng. hiswif > hussy and 
modern housewife). 

Also the first members of those compounds 
meaning head which contain k, t or c might 
be regarded as cognates of Lokono isi; for 
we find other such apparent correspondences 
of this nature as in: Goajiro maiki, but 
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Lokono and Island Carib marisi, meaning 
maize; Maipure kipa and Wapisiana keba, 
but Mehinacu tepa, Palicur tipa and Bare 
tiba, Taino ¢iba, Guinao Siba, Lokono and 
Yavitero siba, Ariti si(h)ali, Adzaneni hi- 
pada, Catapolitani hipade, Piapoco hiba, 
Tariana hipata, all meaning stone; Wapisiana 
kibi, Bare tipi-, Island Carib sipi and Lokono 
sipe > sife, meaning bitter. 

However, the seeming lack of regularity 
is disconcerting: Goajiro has ihpah stone 
and sikih fire, the latter corresponding to 
Palicur tiketi and Lokono hikihi (an older 
recording has hiket) with the same meaning; 
Island Carib 4risi trace, after corresponds to 
Lokono adiki (the r: d correspondence is 
regular) and to Goajiro aciki after, but 
Goajiro -ce?e ear corresponds to Lokono 
-diki and to Island Carib arikai with the 
same meaning. If Island Carib fsik ~ iséké 
head contains a morpheme cognate with 
Lokono isi head, ériké of the former (as also 
Goajiro i?iruku) and isiroko of the latter 
language, meaning flesh, cannot be cognate 
unless Lokono isi head and isi- of the word 
for flesh belong to different morphemes; nor 
can isi- and -éké of the first Island Carib 
word belong to the same morpheme. Cf. also 
(Island Carib : Lokono) asika : atika to dig, 
but Ati : ati Capsicum and {itika : itika excre- 
ment. But there is more; if we compare the 
Island Carib dialect we have been using 
(Dominica circa 1650) with that of Central 
America circa 1950, we find such correspond- 
ences as: lisikusi : lisiguse his eyebrows and 
sisira : sisira (shaman’s) rattles, but fsiga : iciga 
to give and asika : aciga to dig, isiri : igiri nose 
and 4risi : drigi after. Ipurina apparently has 
both ikiwi and siui meaning head; and if I 
am right in regarding Goajiro -sii flower as 
a contraction of *(e)siwi, this shows some- 
thing like a minimal opposition with -ikii 
~ ekiwi head. 

Nevertheless, well attested correspond- 
ences between various languages of this 
family are so diverse that it would be un- 
realistic to set up a different phoneme of the 
proto-language for every one of them. Island 
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Carib éké ~ ek- core or nucleus, (-)iti(-) and 
(-)isi(-) were and are most certainly different 
morphemes of that language, but they may 
well go back to a common proto-form which 
was split as a result of inter-dialectal borrow- 
ing and semantic differentiation (v. IJAL 
23, p. 22); and I assume the same to be true 
of similarly divergent forms cited from other 
Arawakan languages. 

As is to be expected, the comparison of 
more than two languages may be required in 
order to reveal cognation between two given 
forms. Despite a certain resemblance, there 
is no justification for regarding Lokono 
-wasini or -wasina and Island Carib anisi, 
meaning heart, as cognates until they are 
placed in such a set as: wasini : wahi : 
ivihine : anisi : ai (< ani) : iniSini : nikini 
(Lokono : Piro : Saraveca : Island Carib : 
Goajiro : Guinao : Maipure), all meaning 
heart, when, given certain correspondences 
attested elsewhere, the relationship becomes 
clear. Even so, such a reconstructed form as 
*jwaniki(ni) gives no clue as to original 
morpheme division except to suggest that 
final -ni is or was a suffix. Similarly, in the 
absence of cogent evidence from other lan- 
guages, Goajiro attha : Lokono adita > aita 
(both attested; cf. Island Carib arita think) 
know must be considered as not cognate, 
since we usuaily find as between these 
languages: /ci/ : /di/ and /sa/ : /ta/, 
/ta/ : /da/ and /Si/ : /ti/. 

On the other hand, what is a simple or at 
most a complex form in one language may 
appear as a compound in another of the 
same family—and that whether the former 
be a cognate or a loan. So Lokono ire- child + 
-ti father > ireti husband is represented in 
Island Carib by irditi and in Goajiro by eeci 
(probably < *eerdi, which would explain 
the irregular correspondence), both meaning 
husband; the words for child in the latter 
languages being, respectively: irahé ~ -irdé 
and -caii ~ -cé, and those for father: -ukusi- 
and -Sih. Island Carib iima mouth + Aru 
edge or border > itimaru lip; but Goajiro 
-iimat lip contains no smaller meaningful 


unit of that language. island Carib itiuma 
moustache or beard contains the word for 
mouth together with a bound morpheme 
found also in ftiburi hair (in which -buri is a 
kind of pluralizer or collectivizer); but 
Lokono itima moustache or beard must today 
be regarded as a simple form—despite the 
subsistence of ema ~ uima mouth of a river. 
Island Carib driuma, bottom, chin and driuna 
navel apparently contain, respectively: itima 
mouth (cf. itiuma, beard) and funa stem (cf. 
isiuna neck and—containing ugtti foot— 
ugutiuna heel). The latter compound—or 
what Breton gives as its synonym, 4riruku, 
containing -ruku interior—has been reduced, 
in the modern Central American dialect, to 
dri navel, a homonym of the word for tooth. 
This might lead to confusion were it not for 
the knowledge of such a form as Lokono adi 
over, upon, more than, following, and of the 
r : r and r : d correspondences seen in 
(Island Carib : Lokono) Ari : ari tooth, but 
4risi : adiki after (cf. L adikihi track, foot- 
prints, and compare L aditi > aiti son with 
L ireti husband as analysed above). But 
knowing this, we may with some confidence 
analyse: driuna as 4ri after + funa stem, 
4riuma, as dri after + iima mouth (cf. Lokono 
enako behind + -leroko mouth > enako- 
leroko anus), and regard as prefixed (not 
improbably: t- her and m- without) the 
initial phonemes of Taino tarima and 
marima, both glossed as nalgas buttocks. 

A generous selection of Arawakan vo- 
cabularies, as well as a number of gram- 
matical descriptions, must be made available 
before the relationships between members of 
this family can be studied and an attempt at 
reconstructing the proto-language made. 

Dominica, British West INDIES 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE DES LANGUES AYMARA ET 
Kiéua. By Paul Rivet and Georges de 
Créqui-Montfort. Paris: Travaux et Mé- 
moires de l'Institut d’Ethnologie 51. Vol. II 
(1876-1915), 1952, pp. 656; Vol. III (1916- 
1940), 1953, pp. 783; Vol. IV (1941-1955), 
1956, pp. 957. 
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The first of these four imposing volumes— 
reviewed in IJAL 19.159-60 (1953)—encom- 
passed, within something over five hundred 
pages, the production of a little more than 
three and a quarter centuries. The second 
volume, requiring over thirty per cent more 
space than its predecessor, codified the out- 
pour of the next forty years. The third 
spanned but a quarter of a century, yet re- 
quired half again as many pages as the 
thirteen times longer period covered in the 
first. The last volume is approximately twice 
the size of the first, and it is a striking meas- 
ure of the ever accelerating accumulation of 
Aymara and Quechua items that this repre- 
sents the labor of only fifteen years—in 
comparison with the total output between 
the Spanish Conquest and 1875. 

The immediate aim of this bibliography— 
the research for which began fifty years 
ago—was nothing less than to provide an 
exhaustive listing of all documents relating 
to the Aymara and Quechua, and of all texts 
written in these two principal languages of 
the Inca empire. Its pursuit of perfection, 
as against the exercise of critical selectivity, 
marks the passionate collector. Though 
many entries may be more or less devoid of 
merit, nothing is left out; discriminations 
are limited to brief end notes to warn future 
researchers away from items the authors 
consider worthless. “Taking the bad with 
the good,” John Howland Rowe pointed 
out some years ago, ‘“‘the bibliography of 
South American linguistics is at least as 
abundant as that for North America. The 
South American literature is harder to use, 
however,” he adds, “because it is widely 
scattered in obscure journals and published 
in eight different languages. It is often a 
major research problem to find out what has 
been written about a language or a family 
in which one is interested.’! This obsiacle is 
surely removed now for Aymara and 

1 John Howland Rowe, ‘‘Linguistic Classifica- 


tion Problems in South America,’? UCPL 10.14 
(1954). 
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Quechua; for the rarer books and pamphlets, 
the authors provide even a listing of the 
public or private libraries which possess 
them. They know where to direct their 
fellow-scholars, for they themselves have 
examined the holdings of about two hundred 
libraries, in twenty countries; they designate 
items hendled in contrast to those not 
actually seen. 

Rivet evidently shares the view of most 
scholars concerning the quality of descrip- 
tive work relating to the native languages of 
South America, and he draws the same con- 
sequences as regards the chaotic pursuit of 
classification. Mason’s remark, that ‘good 
scientific grammars of South American 
languages are practically non-existent,’ 
augumented by Hoijer’s “as indeed, are 
phonemic studies, collections of texts, and 
dictionaries,’* is echoed by Rivet’s regretful 
comment that ‘que certains savants con- 
sidérent comme acquise, est contestée par 
d’autres savants d’égale valeur” (xviii). 
These controversies—which Rivet deems 
inconceivable in other fields of comparative 
linguistics, even African—he ascribes to the 
fact that most of those who occupy them- 
selves with South American languages do so 
only as a side-line and often without the 
requisite scientific training. Professional 
linguists, he says, lack interest in historical 
research as regards New World—particularly 
South American—languages because of the 
paucity of data; the area does not provide 
sufficient groundwork for profound investi- 
gations of a comparative nature. However, 
while he considers this true in general, he 
does not apply his observation to Aymara 
and Quechua. The ultimate purpose of this 
huge bibliography, indeed, is to prove pre- 
cisely the contrary: that we do possess ade- 
quate data for a comparative grammer, not 
only internally, for the dialects of Aymara, 


2 J. Alden Mason, ‘“‘The Languages of South 
American Indians,’’ BAE Bulletin 143:6.161 
(1950). 

3 Harry Hoijer, “Some Problems of American 
Indian Linguistic Research,’’ UCPL 10.3-4 (1954). 
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or for Quechuan, but as between the two 
principal groups themselves. 

This bibliography may or may not provide 
the necessary references on the basis of which 
one can resolve the question of the genetic 
relationship of these two languages. Rivet 
himself absiains from making any assertions; 
he avoids the temptation to interpret struc- 
tural similarities as evidence of a common 
origin—a lure which not a few of his prede- 
cessors and colleagues have failed to resist. 
Already in 1888, Steinthal concluded that 
Aymara and Quechua were geretically re- 
lated and that their mutual exchange of loans 
was secondary. This short paper is cited 
with approval by Swadesh, who calls it 
“cogent,” and then goes on to specify, by 
lexicostatistic count, that the two branched 
about thirty-seven centuries ago.’ In the 
1940’s, Jijén y Caamafio took a similar 
stand, mainly on the dubious ground that 
“su estructura gramatical es fundamental- 
mente la misma.”* Mason seems persuaded 
by this argument, also calling it “cogent,” 
and postulates a new Kechumaran sub- 
phylum (perhaps, even more remotely, be- 
longing to a vast Hokan-Siouan phylum), 
stating: ‘Phonetics and morphology show a 
relatively common pattern and many close 
similarities, but the lexical roots seem to 
have little in common except a large num- 
ber, possibly as much as a quarter of the 
whole, obviously related and probably 
borrowed by one or the other language.’” 
Most recently, however, McQuown empha- 
sizes that the evidence in question indicates 
only that borrowing has taken place, no 
more; and rightly generalizes that “argu- 

4Heymann Steinthal, ‘‘Das Verhialtniss, das 
zwischen dem Ketschua und Aymaré besteht,” 
Proceedings of the Seventh International Congress 
of Americanists, 1888, pp. 462-64 (Berlin, 1890). 

5 Morris Swadesh, ‘‘Perspectives and Problems 
of Amerindian Comparative Linguistics,’? Word 
10.329 (1954). 

6 Jacinto Jijén y Caamafio, ‘“‘Las lenguas del 
sur de Centro América y el Norte y centro del 
oeste de Sud-América,’’ El] Ecuador Interandino y 


Occidental 3.605 (1943). 
7 Mason, loc. cit. 196-97. 


ments from morphology alone, unsupported 
by a substantial corpus of lexical material in 
which regular sound correspondences from 
language to language are demonstrated, can 
never be conclusive...’”® Thus Hoijer’s 
pithy dictum of 1946 still stands: ‘““Aymaran 
is said by some who have worked on it to be 
related to Kechua. No evidence of this has 
been published, however.’”® 

A very substantial proportion of the 
Aymara and Quechua material referred to is 
religious in character, which is to say not 
only that the bulk of the sample represents 
poetic (‘marked’) language as against what, 
for want of a better term, we may call con- 
versational (‘unmarked’) language; but also 
that most of it is translated from—or stimu- 
lated by—Spanish rather than spontane- 
ously native. Rivet appears aware of this 
limitation, though he responds with a 
strangely unsatisfying analogy: Indo-Euro- 
pean specialists have not hestiated, he points 
out, to initiate their studies of Old Church 
Slavic by perusing the hieratic texts trans- 
lated by Cyril and Methodius! Yet, since 
Aymara and Quechua are spoken by a com- 
bined population in excess of six million, 
extensive and intensive field work with the 
living languages, in all their dialectal 
variety, would seem to be the compelling 
first task. Scanning the records of the past 
to view the modern data in historical per- 
spective would follow in due course. Lin- 
guistics should be the natural mother of 
philology. 

In the four and a half centuries docu- 
mented by texts, Rivet emphasizes, Aymara 
and Quechua have changed remarkably 
little. To prove this, he juxtaposes versions 
of the Lord’s Prayer from 1598 and from 
the twentieth century, in both languages. 
Again, anticipating the obvious objection 

8Norman A. McQuown, “The Indigenous 
Languages of Latin America,”? AA 57.561 (1955). 
It was partially with this in view that our own 
“Materials for an Aymara Dictionary,’ JSA 
40.83-151 (1951), were compiled. 


®Harry Hoijer, ‘Introduction,’ VFPA 6.27 
(1946). 
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that changes in the spoken form of a lan- 
guage usually proceed at a much more rapid 
rate than in a form highly charged with 
prestige and, in consequence, standardized, 
he simply concedes that no other kinds of 
texts are available for comparison. However, 
he then goes on to generalize that stability 
is a characteristic of New World languages, 
and that this observation is borne out 
whenever historical documents are available 
for comparison with contemporary records. 
But if Indian languages, in their spoken 
form, were truly slower to change than 
those of other continents, under similar 
conditions, the unique linguistic diversity of 
the Americas could hardly be explained, 
unless one assumes that the separations 
occurred in far greater antiquity than is 
usually supposed.!° 

In the review cited above, we described 
the overall organization of this bibliography 
as chronological, with the entries alphabet- 
ized (by author, or, if anonymous, by title) 
annually. Far from just a simple list, the 
entries are interrelated by a complex net- 
work of cross-references which are controlled 
by five indexes, to be found in the last vol- 
ume. They are: (1) an index of personal 
names, including both patronyms and pseu- 
donyms, and of religious orders and missions 
(815-56); (2) an index of periodicals and 
other serials, Festschriften, and the like, with, 
incidentally, seven references to IJAL 
(Garro, Trager, Rowe, and Reyburn on 
Quechua, Tschopik and LaBarre on Ay- 
mara, and Read on both) and two to Lg. 
(Yokoyama and Wonderly on Quechua) 
(857-69) ; (3) an index of place names, tribal 
designations, and the like (871-84); (4) a 
particularly valuable index of languages and 
dialects (885-904); and (5) a topical index 


10 Remarkably little is actually known about 
the rate of linguistic change in general; even in 
lexicostatistics (to say nothing of phonemic or 
grammatical change), ‘“‘empirical evidence that 
the rate of loss [of vocabulary items in the basic 
core of relatively stable vocabulary] is constant 
through time”’ is lacking. Cf. Sarah C. Gudschin- 
sky, ‘‘The ABC’s of Lexicostatistics (Glottochron- 
ology),’’ Word 12.177 (1956), summarizing Lees. 
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full of intriguing entries, ranging from a 
study about the ancient Peruvian Abacus to 
Zumbayllu (El), which turns out to be an 
unpublished fragment from a Quechua novel 
entitled, The Deep Rivers (905-46). 

There are approximately 4300 entries in 
all. For not a few, the interior title page is 
reproduced facsimile, usually in full size. The 
many intricate typographic problems which 
must have faced the printer were solved 
with truly distinguished craftsmanship; the 
work is handsome and, especially in view of 
its size and technical difficulty, 2!most flaw- 
less in execution. 

This bibliography may stand at once as a 
milestone and as a model. It may mark the 
end of an era in one field of South American 
linguistics, for it points up, at least by impli- 
cation, the gaps which could so readily be 
filled with a shift of emphasis from second- 
hand sources to the vast reservoir of in- 
formants; and it may also be the first of a 
series of really comprehensive and service- 
able bibliographies—indispensable research 
tools for linguists as well as folklorists, 
ethnohistorians, and many other scholars 
with specialization in the native Americas— 
the need for which, as Hoijer has stressed, 
‘increases as the number of students and 
publications increases.’ 

InDIANA UNIVERSITY 


THE NORWEGIAN LANGUAGE IN AMERICA: 
A Srupy 1n Brineuat BEexAvior, 2 vols. 
By Einar Haugen. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1953. Pp. xiv + 695. 


Foster W. BLAISDELL, JR. 


This is a rather late review of a very im- 
portant book, but the lateness is due to cir- 
cumstances and not to any failure to per- 
ceive the high merit of the work. The field, 
bilingualism and the American-Norwegian 
language, is one in which the author is al- 
ready an authority, or THE authority. In- 
deed, the quality of the work is such that a 
review of it may still be considered timely. 

While theorizing and debate are a neces- 


11 Hoijer, UCPL 10.4-5. 
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sary prerequisite to the advancement of 
knowledge at certain stages, practical ap- 
plication is ultimately the ‘proof of the 
pudding.’ Einar Haugen’s work, mate- 
rial-centered as it is, presents an excellent 
example of practical application. However, 
while theory is not the main consideration 
of the work, it may be found liberally inter- 
spersed throughout, although there is little 
attempt at polemic. If the general approach 
is at times somewhat conservative, the re- 
sults are only the more sound, and even a 
structural linguist interested in the most 
advanced techniques can find a wealth of 
material for speculation, whether or not he 
agrees in every detail. 

The work under consideration will prove 
of interest not only to the linguist, but also 
to the anthropologist, and obviously to the 
general Scandinavian specialist. At every 
point the author considers the linguistic 
material in its socio-cultural setting and 
attempts to assess the forces which this 
setting has exerted upon the material. He 
realizes that this course leads to difficulties, 
and that conclusions are sometimes only very 
tentative at best. But that any other pro- 
cedure would be either impossible or far less 
fruitful, becomes very obvious. 

The work falls into two parts, represented 
by the two volumes. Volume I (Chapters 
1-11) is entitled ‘The Bilingual Com- 
munity,” and, after a brief general introduc- 
tion on bilingualism, deals with the back- 
ground and history of the Norwegian immi- 
gration to America and the fate of the 
dialects in the new country. For the study 
of a bilingual situation this is a case-book 
which overlooks few, if any, of the possible 
sources of material. The various areas in 
which the immigrant felt the pressure of 
new contact situations—the economic, offi- 
cial, social, and educational—are each con- 
sidered and evaluated. To these forces are 
juxtaposed those of native tradition and 
culture exerted by continued contact with 
the homeland. Interesting is the discussion 
of the complications arising from sharp 
linguistic conflicts in Norway. The first part 


ends with a description of the inevitable, 
though not yet complete, triumph of English. 

Volume II (Chapters 12-20) is entitled 
“The American Dialects of Norwegian.” 
Already in the preceding volume (p. 72) the 
author points out that although American- 
Norwegian might be termed a ‘bilingual 
dialect,’ it is still Norwegian. This volume 
will perhaps be of greatest interest to the 
linguist. The methods employed for collect- 
ing the material are described in some detail 
(a sample questionnaire is included in an 
appendix). The borrowing process is con- 
sidered, and then an analysis of the pho- 
nology and grammar of the loanwords is 
given. The author concludes with an analysis 
and classification of various types of loan- 
words. There follow a rather extensive selec- 
tion of specimen texts (approximately 
seventy pages) and a selected vocabulary of 
English loanwords (some three hundred 
items). 

In a work of such scope each reader will 
find certain parts of greater interest than 
others, and each specialist will find points 
upon which he disagrees. It would be of little 
value to go into any aspect of the work in 
detail. A reviewer can simply comment on a 
few general points. Of interest to this re- 
viewer was the material on the grammatical 
classes of words borrowed (as in Chapters 
5, 6, and 15) and the comparison with other 
languages in the United States and Canada 
(as in Chapters 11 and 15). The author occa- 
sionally throws in brief comments relating 
his material to historical situations (as on 
pages 371 and 408). As more such thorough 
studies are made of present-day bilingual 
situations for languages of widely differing 
types, our knowledge of this whole field will 
increase greatly. It should then be possible 
to determine more clearly and exactly than 
heretofore what general laws may be es- 
tablished (e.g. pages 380-81)—and which 
may not (see, for example, the comments on 
the concept of ‘mixture,’ pages 362-63). 
When this is accomplished historical lin- 
guistics will not be the last to benefit. Very 
possibly we will have a better understanding 
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of what occurred in the Germanic world, for 
instance, and new light may be shed on other 
historical problems where today we can no 
longer control the situation as closely as is 
possible in the work under review. 

With as much material as is presented, it 
might seem impertinent to ask for any 
more. The structuralist, however, may miss 
a consideration of the effect of the system of 
English upon those of the Norwegian dia- 
lects. It is quite obvious from the book that 
more than just vocabulary has been affected. 
The phonemic systems of the dialects have 
certainly been altered, as is clear from the 
discussions on pages 394 and 437-38. The 
dialects already differ slightly among them- 
selves, and it would be extremely interesting 
to see the exact impact of English phonemic 
structure on each of the various dialects. 
Even if it were ONLY a matter of introducing 
new consonant clusters, the results would be 
significant. As the author points out (page 
410), loanwords are an integral part of the 
structure of the borrowing language and may 
not with impunity be ‘skimmed off’ and dis- 
regarded in analysis. Further study of this 
aspect seems profitable. 

Misprints are few, especially considering 
the size of the work, and those noted were 
not too disturbing (as page 123, line 13, 
vere for were, or page 303, line 6, Unfor- 
tuately for Unfortunately and en for an). Some 
readers may be slightly irritated by the 
grouping of the footnotes at the end of each 
volume, but there are, of course, obvious 
technical advantages to this procedure. 

Having finished reading this work, the 
reader will probably pause to reflect upon 
the immense amount of time and effort 
which it represents. Let him also reflect 
upon the value. It is to be hoped that po- 
tential specialists will not be discouraged 
but only stimulated. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


GuayMi GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY: WITH 
SOME ErHNoLocicaL Notes (Smithsonian 
Institution Bureau of American Ethnology 
Bulletin 162). By Ephraim 8. Alphonse. 


VOL. XXIV 


Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1956. Pp. ix + 128. 


Pauu L. KrrKx 


Prior to Ephraim S. Alphonse’s present 
work, material on the Guaymi languages 
was published by Thomas and Swanton, J. 
Alden Mason, Lucien Adam, and Rivet. 
However, all of these studies appear to be 
based on the vocabularies of A. L. Pinart 
who visited the Cricamola River region in 
1883. The work of Pinart draws largely from 
a@ manuscript vocabulary by Padre Blas 
José Franco which was published by Pinart 
in 1882. 

This present study would appear to be 
more valuable than the previous frag- 
mentary works because the author Ephraim 
S. Alphonse has spent twenty-one years liv- 
ing among the Valiente Indians of Central 
America. Nevertheless, Alphonse’s study is 
seriously vitiated because of his own lack of 
linguistic and ethnological orientation. Al- 
phonse’s work is organized under three main 
sections: a grammar of some sixty-one pages; 
a Guaym{-English Spanish dictionary con- 
taining about two thousand entries; and 
ethnological notes of about eight pages. 

One half of a page is used to describe the 
Guaymi ‘alphabet’; the sounds are corre- 
lated when possible with the closest Spanish 
equivalent. When it is impossible to cor- 
relate the Guaymi sounds with Spanish 
equivalents Alphonse uses a descriptive 
phrase. This does not help to clarify the 
phonemic status of the sound, nor is it al- 
ways possible to determine its exact nature. 
For example, three types of o are distin- 
guished : “‘“o—as o in Spanish”’; ‘““é—as a deep 
gutteral 6’’; ““é—as o in English”. Two types 
of u are distinguished : ‘“‘u—as u in Spanish”’; 
ui—as u in French’’. The descriptive linguits 
may well puzzle for quite some time in an 
attempt to determine whether or not the 
‘alphabet’ has been phonemicized in any 
way. Alphonse gives no clues; there is no 
discussion of phonemic analysis based upon 
phonetic transcription. Also there is a sig- 
nificant absence of any discussion of prosodic 
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phenomena. What kinds of stress occur in 
Guaymi? What pitch phenomena are pres- 
ent? These questions remain unanswered. 

The grammar section although covering a 
number of pages is not much more rewarding 
as a description of the structure of Guaymi 
than the brief phonological notes. Eight 
principal parts of speech are described: 
nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions, interjections. It 
appears that these classes and the subclasses 
have been establisued upon semantical cri- 
teria and the whim of the analyst rather 
than upon structural features. Nouns are 
divided into three subclasses of (1) names of 
things; (2) names of persons; (3) names of 
places. A pronoun is defined as “a word 
used instead of a noun” (p. 2). The rest of 
the parts of speech bear similar semantic 
definitions. 

There is definite structural criteria that 
could have been used for determining classes 
of nouns as is evidenced by suffixation for 
plural and the class of numerals used with a 
particular noun class (See p. 13). Failure to 
observe structural criteria has resulted in 
the establishment of a third person pronoun 
that in all probability belongs to one of the 
noun classes since it occurs with the plurali- 
zation suffix -tre (p. 4). 

The verb tables on pages thirty-one to 
thirty-five will be useful to the analyst 
interested in restating Guaymi grammar. 
Some of the complexities will prove baffling 
to the analyst because of the previous lack 
of phonemic description. Also there appears 
to be some inconsistency of recording of 
data here as compared with other sections 
of the grammar. Nevertheless, the linguist 
will find a restatement of the verbs intri- 
guing. 

Three short texts which Alphonse has 
labeled as narrative, didactic, and hortatory 
are included at the conclusion of the gram- 
mar section. These texts would be better 
classified under the categories of translation 
texts and spontaneous texts since two of the 
texts given are translations of Biblical texts. 

The ethnographical notes discuss Guaymi 
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dreams, puberty, marriage, and death rites, 
medicine practices, taboos, and dances. 
These notes are helpful in gaining a cursory 
insight into Guaymi culture. 

Items appearing in the grammar such as a 
list of ‘don’ts’ and rules for capitalization 
give the impression that a pedagogical 
grammar was the intent of the author. Al- 
though this grammar has been poured into 
a Procrustean bed of Latin grammar and 
semantic categories, the verb table will be 
useful for restatements and the dictionary 
will be welcomed by the comparativist until 
a substantial descriptive work on Guaymi 
appears. 

Summer Institute or LINGUISTICS 


DRUMMERS AND Dreamers. By Click 
Relander. Caldwell, 1956. $6.00 


C. F. VorGELIN 


Most anthropologists working with any of 
the Northern Sahaptin bands (Warm Spring 
or Tenino, Walla Walla, Umatilla, Palus, 
Skin, Yakima, Pswanwapam, Wanapum, 
Klikitat, Upper Cowlitz, Upper Nisqually), 
have met and appreciated the city editor of 
the Yakima Daily Republic, the artist whose 
sculpturing of his Indian friends portrays 
personality as well as physical type, whose 
book (here briefly reviewed) shows what can 
be done when the ethnohistorical approach is 
combined with a field technique derivative 
of both newspaper interviewing and the 
warm rapport of confidential sources. The 
fountainhead of all sources in the book is 
“Smowhala...mind of a genius, the ten- 
derness of an artist, and an inborn sense of 
leadership.” (p. 60). Though the author 
appears to share these heroic qualities, his 
actual informants (‘narrators’), numbering 
24 (p. 320), do not; they sre humble citizens, 
most of them of the Wanapum band, and 
they speak to us of the Prophet Smowhala 
and his successors through the movth of 
Click Relander, but not directly. One use to 
which Drummers and Dreamers might be put 
would be that of an eliciting want list for 
obtaining texts from Sahaptin informants in 
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Sahaptin. This would add a new dimension 
in a complex acculturational picture; and 
fortunately it is not too late to obtain such 
texts. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


ReaDINGs IN Linouistics. The develop- 
ment of descriptive linguistics in America 
since 1925. Edited for the Committee on the 
Language Program by Martin Joos. Wash- 
ington: American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, 1957. 


C. F. VorGELIN 


The general dissatisfaction expressed over 
the selection of papers for this book is re- 
flected in the many alternate titles proposed 
for it; of these, three epitomize my own 
understanding of the basis for the selection: 
(1) The Blue Book of Linguistic Etiquette, 
(2) Neo-Bloomfieldian Linguistics, (3) The 
Development of Restatement Linguistics in 
America since 1925. Whatever understand- 
ing I have about the basis for selection is 
concerned only with the papers numbered 
9 to 14, 16 to 23, 25, 32, 33, 36, 40 to 43, 
inclusive. I do not understand why this 
majority group of papers should appear in 
the same volume with the minority group 
of papers (1 to 8, 15, 24, 26 to 31, 34, 35, 37 
to 39) which are devoted either to history or 
to theory or to both: procedure and discus- 
sion unrelated to re-analysis or unconvinced 
of the possibility of final linguistic analysis, 
as, for example, Chao’s much cited paper on 
non-uniqueness of phonemic solutions. 

More than half of the papers aim toward a 
final linguistic analysis—in one sense or 
another, as in a concern with the whole or 
part of the phonology of Spanish (43, 42, 41, 
40), Korean (36), Japanese (33), Chinese 
(32, 21, 13), German (20, 19), English (10), 
Tiibatulabal (9). These papers, as well as 
those exemplified by more than one lan- 
guage in their concern with phonemics and 
morphophonemics (14, 12, 11), and as well 
as the half dozen papers which begin with 
the morpheme—in Hebrew (25), in English 
(23, 18,.16), in Japanese (17), in general 
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(22)—have two things in common, both re- 
lating to their orientation toward a final 
linguistic analysis. For one thing, the papers 
listed here restate already analyzed linguis- 
tic systems from widely known languages, 
as Spanish or English or German or Jap- 
anese; or from more narrowly known lan- 
guages, as Tiibatulabal, where however, a 
preliminary analysis of the linguistic system 
has been stated, so that the paper in question 
(9) is just as much a restatement of a known 
linguistic system as is the paper devoted to 
English verbs (23). Secondly, the papers 
listed here make almost constant cross- 
reference to each other, thus assuring that 
their individual deviations will be trans- 
formable from one kind of final linguistic 
analysis to another kind, and thereby re- 
maining—all in all—within the range of the 
neo-Bloomfieldian reference. When several 
of the papers listed here refer to a particular 
published paper which is, however, not in- 
cluded in the Readings, the excluded paper 
presumably lies beyond the range—or the 
pale—of the neo-Bloomfieldian reference as 
represented by the majority of the papers 
selected for the Readings. 

It would be possible to list an impressively 
high number of interests in linguistics which 
lie outside of the selection range of the 
Readings. (Some interests seem to be avoided 
as un-American.) The selection of the ma- 
jority of papers, as already indicated, seems 
confined to exemplars of the aim toward a 
final linguistic analysis (b), without ever 
bothering about (a), techniques for a pre- 
liminary analysis, despite the fact that (a) 
is prerequisite to (b). However, since every 
(b) is preceded by an application of (a), it 
might be argued that every (b) is a restate- 
ment of results obtained from (a). The mini- 
mum of descriptive linguistics is surely a 
consideration of both (a) and (b). (The 
neglect of (a) in favor of an exclusive con- 
cern with (b) seems to reflect an unac- 
knowledged stimulus diffusion from Euro- 
pean scholarship.) 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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